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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_>~—- 

ITTLE has occurred in France this week, attention being ab- 
L sorbed by the forthcoming elections, to be held on 2nd July. No 
less than 120 seats are vacant, and as they are distributed all over 
France,they will offer some indication of public opinion. It is believed 
that the majority will be Republicans of the Thiers’ stamp, but it 
js asserted that 30 Bonapartists, including M. Rouher and M. Cle- 
ment Duvernois, will be returned, and a good many Monarchists 
are certain of election. The International also has issued an 
address to Paris, accepting the responsibility of the fires, declaring 
that modern society shall perish, and calling on the Communists 
to vote unanimously for their candidates. It is more probable 
that they will abstain, as candidates of their colour would for the 
present be marked men, and then Orleanists will be returned. 








The chief executive acts of M. Thiers this week have been to 
order General Douay to Lyons with two entire corps darmce, and 
orders to disarm the valley of the* Rhone from Lyons to Mar- 
seilles, and to produce through M. Pouyer-Quertier the new 
Budget. It is a terrible affair. No income-tax is proposed, nor 
any tax upon luxury; but the Finance Minister states that the 
Debt of France will be increased by £350,000,000 in all, and 
that he shall require from eighteen to twenty millions sterling a 
year of new taxes. He proposes to obtain part of this immense sum 
by an additional tax on stamps, that is, on deeds of transfer, 
yielding £2,400,000 ; increased taxes on alcohol (£3,600,000), 
increased duties on sugar and coffee (£2,000,000), increased 
duties on all raw materials (£6,000,000), and increased duties on 
some miscellaneous articles (£2,000,000). It is extremely doubtful 
if his calculations are accurate, and it is to be noted that he puts 
no direct tax either on the peasants or the rich, on salt or income, 
or, which is most remarkable of all, on tobacco. The Bill, it is 
believed, will pass, and the bankers of Europe have already pro- 
mised a loan of £100,000,000 sterling. 


General Trochu has delivered his defence before the Assembly. 
We have analyzed it elsewhere, but may here note that he accuses 
the 250,000 men of the National Guard of utter want of discipline, 
of vanity, and of ignorance. They were brave, he says, but so 
ignorant of war, that at Buzenval out of 3,000 men killed on his 
‘own side 400 were killed by the National Guard. The charge is 
doubtless well founded, but then, is it not the first recommenda- 
tion of a general that he can enforce discipline? The Commune 
does not seem to have had much difficulty in doing it, and General 
Trochu had what the Commune had not, a strong nucleus of re- 
gular soldiers and marines. The weather seems throughout the 
siege to have been terribly against the Parisians. On one night 
900 men were frost-bitten, and 20,000 men entered Paris suffering 
a anemia, the result of cold acting on ill-fed and debilitated 

Tames, 


The Army Bill has passed through Committee, mutilated and 
shorn, indeed, but serviceable still, On Monday evening, Mr. 
Cardwell, in reply to Sir G. Grey, informed the House that in 
Consequenee of the opposition to the Bill, which, as Mr. Gladstone 
eabsequently said, threatened to ‘make legislation physically 
empossible,’ the Government would only insist on the Purchase 





| clauses, and the transfer of power over the Militia and Volun- 
teers from the Lords-Lieutenant to the Crown. The first object 
| of the Bill was the reconveyance of the Army from the officers to 
| the nation. Thereupon Mr. Disraeli sprang up to say that he 
| had not approved the abolition of Purchase for itself, but as a 
means towards the reorganization of the Army now abandoned, 
that Government had acted with singular disingenuousness, and 
that the Bill should be withdrawn. Mr. Gladstone replied that 
the abolition of Purchase had always been the leading feature of 
the Bill, that the opposition deserved an epithet he would not 
apply to it, and that the Government must, and would, clear the 
ground for reorganization, by abolishing Purchase and the privi- 
lege of the Lords-Lieutenant. 


It was believed at first that the Colonels would continue their op- 
position, but a strong hint from Mr. Cardwell that he could stop 
the payment of extra-regulation money by putting the law in force 
had its effect, and on Thursday the Bill escaped through Com- 
mittee. In its novel form it abolishes Purchase, and deprives 
Lord-Lieutenants of their anomalous power of appointing officers 
in the Militia, and thus restores to the State the government of the 
Army, while it also enables Parliament to fix from year to year 
the number of the Militia, authorizes Government to insist on six 
months’ continuous training as the condition of entering that 
force, and makes Volunteers when under training in the camps sub- 
ject to the Mutiny Act. All these are beneficial reforms, and will 
enable the Minister at War to exert the prerogative with effect, 
and, if needfal, to bring in small Bills conferring powers to meet 
special contingencies. 


So desperate bas been the resisiauce to the Army Bill, that Sir 
Roundell Palmer, no friend to Radical measures, rose on Tuesday to 
rebuke the military Members of the House. ‘ A course had been 
taken the like of which he never remembered.” Other great 
measures affecting great interests had been opposed without the 
minority endeavouring to baffle the majority by mere consumption 
of time. The minority who resisted the Irish Church and Land 
Bills had “recognized the duty of respecting the principle of 
Parliamentary government,” that the decision of the majority 
shall be binding. Conduct like that was neither in the interest of 
the country, of the Army, nor of Conservative principle. Wemay 
add that it is not in the interest of the Members who have pursued 
it, who have deepened immensely the dislike always felt in England 
to candidates who may have a personal interest in impeding great 
reforms, and the suspicion with which statesmen watch the effect 
upon discipline of permitting soldiers and sailors to be members of 
the Lower House. 


The University Tests’ question is settled at last. On Tuesday 
' Lord Salisbury’s proposal to insist on his chief amendment,—the 
new test,—was thrown out in the House of Lords by a majority of 
39 (128 to 89), when he withdrew the other two amendments 
(which it is said he might have carried), and the Bill, as it last 
came from the Commons, was agreed to, and has since received the 
Royal assent. The Universities have now, therefore, for the firat 
time become truly national,—all lay students of whatever religious 
creed being on equal terms, though the prizes held out to men 
willing to take holy orders are still far too numerous and a great 
mischief to the Universities. It has been along and tedious struggle, 
and the Church would have gained a very different position by 
this time in the nation, if she had accepted this just and sound 
measure twenty years sooner. 


The division list actually showed a considerable majority of 
Bishops against insisting on the new test. Only the Bishops of 
Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott), of Lichfield (Dr. Selwyn), 
and of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth) voted for it ; against, voted the 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson), the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (Lord Arthur Hervey), of Carlisle (Dr. Goodwin), of Exeter 
(Dr. Temple), of Hereford (Dr. Atlay), of Oxford (Dr. Mackar- 
ness), of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth), aud of Salisbury (Dr. Moberly). 
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So that even the episcopal Bench taketi alone was more than two | 
to one against resistance. ‘The Bishops had swung round with | 
the tide. Do they not know that if there be any bracing influ- 
ences in familiarity with spiritual things, they should oftener be | 
found either leading or stemming it ? | 


The Treaty of Washington underwent an elaborate, but very 
mild criticism in the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Russell 
opening the debate with a sharp attack on it, more especially on 
the retrospective operation of the rule of International law agreed 
to by the American and English Commissioners. Lord Russell 
compared this to charging a workman with intimidation committed 
in 1869 under an Act passed in 1871, and said that Germany, en- 
couraged by the example of what America had gained, might press 
on us to admit a rule against allowing neutrals to export arms to 
a belligerent, and might further demand that we should give it a 
retrospective operation, so as to render ourselves liable for the ex- 
port of arms from Birmingham to France in the late war. Lord 
Russell spoke with a good deal of acrimony of Mr. Fish, who, he 
satd, had accused the Commissioners of Customs at the time of 
the escape of the Alabama, the law officers of the Crown at the 
same period including Sir Roundell Palmer, and himself of ‘“ex- 
treme ” negligence, which all but amounted to ‘ evil intention ;” 
and he charged Lord De Grey—henceforth Marquis of Ripon,— 
of having seemed delighted to meet Mr. Fish, and having at once 
*Sgworn eternal friendship” with him. Lord Russell, indeed, 
grew quite smart and “ peart” over his wrongs; and though he 
referred once to Mr. Canning, once to Lord Hawkesbury, and 
once to the Treaty of Utrecht, his speech was for him quite a speci- 
men of modern thought, containing no quotation either from Lord 
Somers or Mr. Burke, and effervescing freely with disgust. 











Lord Granville’s «reply was suave and self-confident. He 
regretted Lord Russell’s tone, gave a short account of the origin 
of the Treaty, showing that while Great Britain proposed a‘joint 
Commission to consider reciprocally the claims of Canada and the 
United States on the fishing business, America had asked that the 
Alabama dispute should be referred to the same commission. Lord 





Granville defended the retrospective application of principlesalready 
adopted for the future in the Foreign Enlistment Amendment Act | 


ing gratitude. 
matches. 


Well, it is cheap, and these are days of taxes on 


The Dogs’ Bill got to its second reading in the House of Lords 
before any one discovered the atrocious and seemingly unbridled 
panic of its provisions. ‘The Duke of Richmond, however, who 
as leader of the Opposition, is a personage, did call attention 
yesterday week to some of the more alarmist, not to say frenzied 
provisions, and Lord Morley said he would take the Duke's « ng 
marks into consideration.” Really, if the Bill passes, there wil} 
soon arrive a universal cry on behalf of murdered dogs, dogs 
cruelly and unjustly murdered by magistrates and police officers - 
and the only adequate remedy will be a Bill for Canine Habeas 
Corpus. 

Mr. Fawcett on Tuesday brought forward his threatened pro- 
posal for a Royal Commission to take evidence on Indian finance. 
in India. His object was first to obtain evidence only obtainable. 
on the spot, and secondly, to give the natives a constitutiona) 
method of explaining their grievances. As nothing prevents the 
natives from sending witnesses home, and they never neglect to do. 
it when there is anything to be got, the first argument fails ; while. 
as to the second, as Mr. Grant Duff put it, the Indian Government 
is a standing Royal Commission for that very purpose, changed 
every five years. Mr. Grant Duff made in reply an extremely 
trenchant and amusing, but unjustifiably bitter speech, accusing 
Mr. Fawcett of wanting a roving Commission because in the 
Committee now sitting he was hearing facts which made. 
him as a theorist writhe like a toad under Ithuriel’s spear, 
He also said something, softened by the reporters, of 
the ‘‘dishonourable” conduct of the Member for Brighton 
in the matter. For this he apologized on Thursday, but 
the words should not have been used. Mr. Fawcett is very often 
provoking beyond measure, but he has a right as Member to cause 
his theories to prevail if he can, and he is not a bore. On the 
contrary, he very often serves the House very much by putting 
into an intelligible if doctrinaire form a mass of latent discontent. 
If he would only limit his inquiries a little more, say, to the use of 
the India House, he might yet do India good service. 


It is stated that the Government of St. Petersburg has made 


of last Session, on the ground that America, not being bound to/ another attempt to obtain Hammerfest, the most northerly 
us for the future, and this treaty binding her, to our own great | Norwegian harbour which does not freeze up. The Swedes had 
gain, the concession on her part is worth far more than our agree- | claimed Spitzbergen, but the Russians say it is theirs and they 
ment to be judged by the like principles in the Alabama case. | wi}] only give it up for Hammerfest and the intervening wilder- 


Lord Granville might, we think, have put the case more strongly, | 
as we have elsewhere shown. But he was as usual effective in his 
bland way, and snowed compliments on all sides. 





Lord Derby, of course preferring fre old Treaty negotiated 
by himself with Mr. Reverdy Johnson and repudiated by the 
American Senate, yet took it upon himself to deprecate Lord | 
Russell’s ardour, and to rein in the fiery spirit of the aged Earl. | 
Lord De Grey defended himself with some humour for not imme- 
diately quarrelling with Mr. Fish, as Lord Russell had seemed to | 





ness. The Norwegians are not likely to sell the harbour, butsuch a 
transaction would be a great advantage to Great Britain. Ham- 
merfest would become the grand Russian arsenal and naval station, 
the Baltic being only defended by monitors, and would in the 
event of war either for Constantinople or India be well within the 
British guns. It is a curious fact, revealed in Lord Brougham’s 
letters, that William IV. always believed in the imminence of a 
Russian invasion of Great Britain, and half convinced his Ministers. 


The 16th June is the day fixed for the triumphal entry of 
the Prussian Guards into Berlin, and the 17th June for a grand 


think would have been appropriate ; and pointed out how foolish 
it would have been to insist on the restoration of the Reciprocity | reyiew of 120,000 French troops on the Champs de Mars. The 
Treaty with Canada as one of the terms of the Treaty. Such a} conquerors are rejoicing. Are the conquered preparing ? 

course, he said, would merely have discredited free trade in | ——_—_— 

America, as “ British free trade” forced upon the United States | 
by diplomatic arts, and would have been very disadvantageous to | caused by the condition of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
the Free-trade movement there. Lord Carnarvon criticized the | Council. ‘The Lord Chancellor stated on ‘Thursday that he 
Treaty sharply from a Canadian point of view, but ended by | would not promise a Bill, and without a Bill no Judge can be 
urging the Canadians to accept it. Lord Cairns was as mild as | paid, and without pay no Judge will work hard or regularly. So 
a lamb, milder even than Lord Derby ; and even Lord Salisbury’s | the suitors in the 380 cases pending must go without justice. The 
final expressions of disgust that we had sacrificed our position as | Lord Chancellor seems to think that appeals from India are too 


The Government appears resolved not to abate the scandal 





neutrals and increased (!) our dangers and liabilities when we 
are next involved in a contest, was equivalent to approbation, 
coming from that caustic mouth. Lord Russell’s censure was 
negatived without a division. 


Earl de Grey is to be rewarded for his services on the American 
High Commission by elevation to a Marquisate. As far as the 
service is concerned, he entirely deserves any promotion in the 
Peerage he may wish for, but why he should wish it is one of 
those mysteries of aristocracy which pass the comprehension of | 
plebeians. That an Earl of three generations should think him- 
self repaid for good service and large outlay by permission to 
sentence all his younger sons to social paralysis is certainly a 
curious proof of the value of titular distinctions. America would 
have had to pay her special Commissioner. We ask ours to spend 
his own money, repay him by banning his children from almost all 
walks of life, and he is decidedly pleased with our form of exhibit- 





numerous, and wants to repress them; but unfortunately, 
benighted Hindoos have an idea that ultimate justice is only to be 


| obtained from the Throne, that if the Empress condescends to rule 


them, she may also condescend to give them justice. We venture 
to submit to the suitors, as England is too poor to perform the first 
function of government and too sleepy to tax them to pay for it, 
that they should raise a subscription of £10,000—they could do it in 
five minutes—and humbly offer it in sovereigns on a tray to any 
two members of the Committee who will sit for a year. It would 


| be quite Oriental that, and perhaps shame the Ministry out of their 


scandalous contempt for distant suppliants. 


The Oxford Commemoration this week appears to have been 
remarkable only for noise,—the gallery of undergraduates taking 
it into their heads to groan and hiss at a Master of Arts in a red 
tie. This freak was so persistent, that even on the entrance of the 
Vice-Chancellor nothing could be heard while ‘the man in 
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Ge wed tie?” continued to wear it. At length he took it off | influences brought to bear on boarders (as distinguished from day 
oil folded it in his pocket, though he has since bound himself | scholars) shall be of the same characteristic hue. To abrogate 
an oath to the editor of the Zimes to wear it next year | such provisions would be to abrogate the religious character of the 
hout the ceremonial, in the hope, if the undergraduates | school altogether, and accordingly the Act of 1869 only took 
ghould still rage and swell, that the continuous disorder would | power to amend the schemes under which such endowments are 
compel & Commemoration reform. The recitations were even | used, for all other than the religious purposes, and to ensure & 
gore interrupted than usual, so that not even the English poem, | conscience clause for day scholars. To repeal these limitations 
«the Newdigate,” this year a clever poem on the suppression | on the power of the Commission would be to break faith with 
of the Isthmus of Suez, by Mr. W. H. Mallock, could be heard | the religious sections of the community within two years of a 
above the roar. If ‘the man in the red tie’ can really goad the | formal contract which very much modified and limited their 
andergraduates into goading the authorities into enforcing a | powers. Sir John Lubbock’s Bill was rejected by a majority of 
peter discipline, the Red tie at Oxford will have worked much | 158 (222 to 64). 


the same result,—we trust in a less violent manner,—as the Red F : : , 
error in Paris. The debate on it was enlivened by a sharp little triangular 
duel, in which Mr. Vernon Harcourt shot at Mr. Forster, and 
The Tichborne case has dragged on wearily through the week, | Mr. Gathorne Hardy shot at Mr. Vernon Harcourt. Mr. Har- 
the cross-examination bringing out that the claimant, educated at | court reiterated the charge that Mr. Forster was a mere mouth- 
Stonyhurst, does not remember the meaning of quadrangle, or who | piece of the Conservatives; declared that “if one shut one's 
Virgil was, or the difference between Latin and Greek, and) eyes” the sounds one heard would seem to come from the other 
having been an officer does not recollect what is the difference be- | side of the House ; that Mr. Forster asked for “ rest,”—a sure 











tween open and close order. No doubt, some explanation will be | sign of Conservatism, which always asked for rest,—that when a 
offered of the condition of his memory, which if really as incom- | measure was being discussed he said, ‘* For goodness’ sake don’t 
te as he maintains, presents a most curious and interesting divide now; take what you can get ;” and that when it had 
problem to physiologists. The interest in the trialseems abating, | been passed, he cried out, ‘Don't disturb the settlement " 
but there is no sign as yet of a conclusion. and, in short, Mr. Vernon Harcourt made himself as unpleasant as 
—_ he could,—which, in Mr. Vernon Harcourt, is saying a good deal. 
The Pope celebrated his jubilee on Friday. It has been for | Qn him fell Mr. Gathorne Hardy, stating that he hoped when the 
ages a tradition in Rome, embodied in the services of consecra- | time came for electing a Liberal Pope, the honourable member 
tion, that no Pope would hold power for 25 years, the period | who had just delivered himself of so spirited a Liberal Allocution 
of the Papacy attributed to Peter; but the tradition has at | would receive the appointment. He told a story of a child ia one 
length failed. The Italian Government has explicitly authorized | of the London schools who, when asked where the wind came 
all ceremonials, processions, or other special honours paid to the | from, first said “from the country,” but on further consider- 
occasion. ation, corrected himself, and said ‘‘ from the windmills ;” and sug- 
There is discipline, we believe, in the Civil Service, but it is a gested that Be. Mavooust ensied the =e pure of the countey 
: : , was all manufactured in his own Liberal windmill. We congratu- 
wonder there is. The Lords of the Treasury, having considered gee : ge 
as. ehrene late Mr. Vernon Harcourt on his triumph in electrifying Mr. 
the case of Sir William Brown, Accountant-General to the War | , : : - : 
- : F Gathorne Hardy into a humourist. Even the regulation prodigy 
Office, agree with Mr. Stephenson, employed to investigate the . And 
tter, in saying that he did, ‘“‘ without any authority, or proper of Livy, bos lecutus est, would hasdly be eo great 6 marvel. 
= ying 4 y Yo OF Proper | it really was a hit. Mr. Harcourt will not soon lose the nick-name 


or sufficient inquiry even, appropriate to himself a portion of a . . “a : : , 
public fund committed to his administration,” and therefore “ ry om regen agree which clans to have salsed te 
wind on which its motion depends. 


declare that he is not entitled to special pension, but consider him 
entitled to his retiring allowance of .£800 a year. Clearly, the , Oe ee 
Treasury either consider that the misappropriation—subsequently | The Irish Lord Justice Christian gave the Irish a great fright 
repaid—was the result of ignorance, in which case they have yesterday week by a judgment in which he was understood to 
passed a dreadful slur on an officer of old standing, or they declare that the Landed Estates Court would absolutely free the 
think it was not the result of ignorance, in which case the | land sold under its auspices from all the customary claims known 
grant of full pension must be most injurious to the service of the | a8 Ulster tenant-right, in spite of the clauses legalizing that 
Crown. tenant-right in the Lang Act of last year. The Lord Justice 
eee repudiates the report g&en of his judgment, so we are bound 
Sir John Lubbock moved on Wednesday the second reading of | to suppose that his drift niay have been more or less misunder- 
a Bill for amending the Endowed Schools’ Act of 1869 on two | stood. But to relieve Irishmen of the horrible doubt, Lord Cairns 
points,—for making the fifty years after which any educational | has generously come to the rescue, and introduced on Thursday 
endowment may be revised by the State, a running period, instead | into the House of Lords a simple declaratory Act, enacting that 
of a period ending with a fixed date (as it does at present at the year | in case of any proceedings under the Landed Estates Court Act, 
1869 when the Endowed Schools’ Act was passed), and again for re- | the rights of tenants under the Land Act of last Session should 
pealing the clause in the Bill of 1869, which allows schools expressly | remain valid, even though not specified or referred to in the 
founded for religious purposes to retain conditions as to the re- conveyance. ‘This is a very useful step of Lord Cairns, who seems 
ligious creed of the Governors, and as to the character of the reli- | to us to be decidedly liberalizing this session, and taking the réle 














gious teaching to be given to the boarders,—for day scholars, even | of a leader who puts his country so much above party, that he 
in such schools, were to have the protection of a conscience clause. does not scruple to play occasionally even into the hands of op- 
Sir John gave a very good reason for the first change, which, in- | ponents. . 
deed, is certain to be carried at some not distant day; but he made | eee cmecneasa is 
the mistake of giving no interval during which a ye ach already re- | The Liberal Catholics are certainly a little crazed in their 
formed should not be liable to further reforms. ‘Thus, if a school | incredulity as to Monseigneur Darboy’s submission to the Council. 
with three or four distinct endowments, of which the first was | Archbishop Manning has sent to the Times the letter of the French 
fifty years old in 1869, the second in 1872, the third in 1875, | priests who are vindicating the memory of their martyr from what 
ge fourth bs 1878, — — = ——— | ee to eh % = meyer “d poem ee a 
would have to frame a scheme dealing only with the first | + opes epistie ’ coun, 
endowment now ; but next year, and “ae in 1875 and 1878, | at his submission. Thereupon comes a rush of letters to the Times to 
there would be the right to amend the scheme, and so the school | remark that it is very odd the Archbishop's owa letter of submis- 
would have no rest. Clearly the fifty years should be counted first | sion has not been published, and that the whole thing looks very 
2 +4 pm then to pe and so on for — neces — but eth yo en na gg eee 
ould not run out from year to year. is slight mistake was | D'shop of Mayences submissio 
fatal to Sir John Lubbock’s dete. “ now, we believe, given in by Bishop Hefele, a much more bitter 
enemy of the decree, forged? Why should Archbishop Darboy, 
who was always comparatively moderate in his opposition, have 
stood out alone when we know that such bitter adversaries have 
succumbed? It is surely not a positive pleasure to a Liberal 
Catholic to imagine that his orthodox brethren lie and forge? 





On the other point proposed we are disposed to think Mr. Forster 
Was in the right. It is hardly right or possible to forbid absolutely 
the establishment of schools intended chiefly for specific religious | 
teaching, and if not, it is impossible to interfere with a provision | 
which conditions that the governors of such schools shall be of the 
religious creed intended to be inculcated, or that the religious 














Consols were on Friday 92} to 92}. 
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1a 5) officers may say that is all Mr. Cardwell's fault 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. te blame rests exclusively with thosstitinn yee 
, the energy which they have displayed in resistin 
THE COMMONS AND THE COLONELS. Mr. Cardwell in the interest of their own pockets would 


HE “ Colonels,” in trying to make legislation, as Mr. Glad- have compelled him to keep all : his pledges, to organize 
stone said, “a physical impossibility,” are doing terrible | his “ Military Districts” on scientific principles, and to place 
injury to the Army, to the country, and to the cause of Parlia- | these Islands for ever beyond all reach of attack. If England 
mentary Government. They are injuring the Army hecause | loses millions by another panic during the Recess, it is the 
they are breaking down both its discipline and its reputation, | Colonels on whom the responsibility will rest. 
the two objects which ought to be nearest their hearts, There} And finally, more than the Army, more even than the country, 
can be no discipline in an Army in which the officers show | the cause of Parliamentary Government suffers by the Colonels” 
themselves virulently opposed to the policy of the State, | proceedings. Mr. Gladstone does not exaggerate when he 
declare that their obedience is dependent upon their profits, | intimates that if their conduct were often repeated govern- 
and while insisting on the obligation of general service for} ment by a representative body must of necessity come to an 
their men, demand for themselves the right of avoiding all|end. It is the essence of any Parliamentary system that the 
disagreeable climates. The soldier who refused to proceed to| minority should have full privilege of discussion, but if that 
India because India is hot would be sentenced to penal servi-| privilege is abused, as it has been in this instance, if the 
tude, but the Colonels loudly declare that any limitation on | Chairman of Committee is overridden, if every opponent of a 
the officers’ right of exchange for the purpose of avoiding | Bill after being defeated is to reaffirm ten times over the 
India is a deprivation for which the State must compensate | arguments already rejected, if, in fact, an assembly for the 
them in money! What can German officers who read our | transaction of business is to be turned into a riotous meeting 
debates think of these discussions, except that the British | for the obstruction of work, then clearly this mode of legisla- 
Army is in its decadence; that the demon of greed has| tion is a proved and evident failure. Well or ill, the Queen’s 
in England, as in France, invaded its ranks; that naps a ama nae must be carried on, and it cannot be carried or 
cers not only care for their own interests before those of | When a single interest has power to decree in the teeth of the 
their men, but are not ashamed to avow that they hold the | Legislature that legislation shall remain for a session stationary, 
welfare of the whole State a minor matter compared with their | So obvious and so grave is the danger, that a semi-Conservative 
own position as regards their own pecuniary claims? We, say | statesman like Sir Roundell Palmer, a man who at heart believes 
the French Generals, cannot be expected to endure supersession | & majority always wrong, feels compelled to make a grave 
by M. Gambetta’s nominees. We, say the English officers, | appeal to the Opposition on behalf of the Conservative prin- 
cannot be expected to work contentedly with men who have| ciples threatened by so wanton a violation of constitutionaP 
received their commissions free. The argument from caste we | methods ; and Radicals like ourselves doubt if the Liberak 
can appreciate, for the respective merit of aristocratic and| Cabinet would not do well either to dissolve and so let the 
democratic organizations is an open question ; but for the last | constituencies sentence the Members who have arrested the 
ten days this argument has been abandoned, and the officers | march of the Constitution, or to introduce a resolution dis- 
in Parliament are openly endeavouring by misusing the privi- qualifying officers of the Army from seats in the House of 
lege of minorities to extract from the public Treasury all the cash | Commons. We detest disqualifications. We have repeatedly 
they can. Now they want money down, and then compensa- | fought for the right of the electors to send up Jews or infi- 
tion for the loss of illegal chances of promotion ; and again, dels, clergymen or workmen, and have expressed a serious 
descending to still lower depths, they insist on interest for all | doubt whether it might not be wise even to admit Peers; but 
the time that compensation may be delayed. What could | the interests of the State are above all abstract principles of 
French officers, whom it is just now the fashion to accuse of | election, and in those interests it may be needful to extend 
selfishness, do worse ? or how could the interests of the Army| the disqualification now weighing on the Civil Service 
be made more avowedly dependent upon the personal claims | of the Crown to the military service also. Men like 
of a caste? The officers may be, we believe are, using their | the chiefs of the departments are excluded not by law, 
“ claims” as weapons to resist the Government plan ; but to the| but by prerogative, in spite of the mass of knowledge 
public, to foreign Generals, above all to the privates whom they could bring to the aid of the _ House, because if 
they command, they must appear to be saying, “ Pay us, and | they were admitted they would diminish or destroy the 
do what you please ; your scheme is utterly bad, but pay us, authority of the Ministers of the Crown, and the officers of 
and we will help you to ruin the ofganization in which we the Army seem bent on showing that this cardinal objection 
nevertheless believe.” They are fighting, like the Licensed applies to them also in an even greater degree. They do not 
Victuallers, for liberty and their tills. The respect of man-| hesitate in speeches read by every soldier to affirm that 
kind is the reward of soldiers, but how is it possible to respect: Government is destroying the Army to meet a popular cry, 
men who declare that their first concern as officers is the value | Which cry, however, will be reasonable if officers are properly 
of their commissions, and are indignant because the Govern-| rewarded for consenting to the destruction! They do not try 
ment propose that when ordered to India they should go? It, to guide the machine their own way. That would be both 
needs all our memories of the deeds this Army has performed | justifiable and expedient. They try to lock its action, to drop 
to remind us that much of this talk is unreal, self-depreciatory | little pebbles among its cogwheels, to prevent its cranks from 
of purpose, intended for Parliament only, and foreigners with- | turning. The Colonels should reflect that for military officers 
out those memories will certainly affirm that the spirit of | openly to criticize, denounce, and deride military reforms 
commerce has eaten away all vitality of discipline within the | ordered by the Sovereign is in itself a strange anomaly in 
British Army. | discipline, tolerable only so Jong as it tends to the better 
The injury to the Army is, however, as nothing to the | working of the machine. The moment it interferes with its 
injury done to the country. The first object of the Bill before | movement, it becomes the duty of Government to reconsider 
Parliament was to enable the War Office to place England ina an arrangement which has become inconsistent with the safety 
position of defence, to supersede our large but fluid organiza- | of the State and the prosperity of the people, and if needful 
tions by efficient corps d’armee strictly organized and distributed to appeal to the electorate to decide, not whether Purchase is 
on scientific principles throughout the United Kingdom. That | good or bad, but whether they will permit their will to be 
project, absolutely essential to the safety, honour, and influence | frustrated by their own military servants, whether they do 
of the country, has been so resisted, that the Government has| not prefer to sacrifice some portion of the aid they obtain 
been compelled to withdraw that division of its Bill; and | from Service experience in Parliamentary debate to the pre- 
after a discussion of months, after enormous expenditure, and | servation of discipline in the Army and dignity in the Legis- 
after pledges which still ring in the ears of the people, Great | lature. The loss would be very great, but it is one which, if 
Britain is left as before, to be defended only by its fleet. The | this anarchy continues to reign in the House of Commons, the 
new organization, without which all military reform is useless, country will be compelled most seriously to face. 
Tm bcd vast collections of men as powerless as a mob, is| 
abandoned or postponed, because the officers or their repre- i “ 
sentatives, in the effort to secure cash down for eee! GENERAL TROCHU’S DEFENCE. 
and captains, have combined to make legislation a physical | ENERAL TROCHU’S defence of himself seems, we con- 
impossibility. We shall have added three millions to the) fess, to us, to demonstrate past all cavil the accuracy of 
estimates and twopence to the income-tax, shall have lowered | the opinion about the defence of France for which we were 
the standard of recruiting and have revolutionized promotion, | so frequently and so severely attacked. Alone among the 
in order to leaye the home Army an inorganic mass. The | leaders of France, Gambetta had faith in himself, his country, 
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and his cause, fought on without a fear except of failure, and 
employed in the interest of France every weapon ready to his 
4. The fault we so persistently attributed to General 
Trochu, his capacity of despair, existed in him by his own con- 
fession in even larger measure than we had conceived possible. 


Up to the capitulation of Sedan he is irresponsible except for re- | 
| was, it is said, for a moment carried away by chivalric feeling ; 


ining office, an act which he may have regarded very justly as 
one of patriotic self-sacrifice. He was only Governor of Paris ; he 
ye excellent advice to the Emperor, namely, to fall back with 
MacMahon’s Army and that of Bazaine on Paris, and give battle 
before the city, a battle which might have been success- 
fal; and when overruled by the Regency, he yielded to what 
was at that time a power to which as suldier, if not as 
litician, he owed obedience. If he was weak, as he seems 

to have been, in his dealings with the Empress, he may have 
thought weakness military duty. He did not plan the 
Revolution of 4th September, but strove with his whole 
wer to induce the Emperor to return to the Tuileries 
and resume authority, and when he failed, only joined 
the Provisional Government because had he not joined 
it a Révolution Sociale, already organized with its chiefs 
sitting in the Hotel de Ville, would have been proclaimed. 
It is after the 4th September that his responsibility 
commences, and after the 4th September that he showed 
himself unequal to the burden. From that date he was, 
for military purposes, Dictator. Paris, lawless Paris, for 
whom no abuse is now too bitter, obeyed him with an im- 
plicitness almost tame, although, as he resentfully intimates, 
“ demagogism ” treated him all the while like a prisoner at the 
bar. He had with’ him 115,000 trained soldiers, sailors, and old 
conscripts resident in Paris, 150,000 National Guards, chiefly 
sedentary, and 100,000 men of Belleville and the factories, who 
subsequently formed the Army of the Commune. He was a 
good General and a farsighted organizer. He provisioned 
Paris admirably, so well that its resources were an amazement 
to Von Moltke. He accumulated stores of munitions which 
still seem almost incredible, which amid the most lavish and 
reckless waste sufficed amply for the first defence, and after 
the Prussians had gutted the forts proved sufficient for the 
second. It was after two sieges and one capitulation that 
1,700 cannon and 650,000 rifles were found in Paris. 
He devised a plan of operations which, though he dis- 
trusts it now, might, as we shall shortly show, have proved 
an excellent one, and he fought once at least with adequate 
courage, and with a success which a little more hopefulness 
might have rendered great. But he was utterly devoid of faith | 
himself, in Paris, in the cause. He told his civilian or | 
naval colleagues who were looking to him for encouragement | 
and guidance that Paris could not be defended, and for him- | 
self held that the defence of the capital was only an “ act of 
heroic folly necessary to the honour of France.” 
thought of Bazaine’s breaking out; he never believed in 
Gambetta’s armies, not even, as he admits, after Coulmiers, 
though had Metz held out for another fortnight those armies | 
would have raised the siege,—we do not say would have | 


| belief, in fact, in anything except a moral impossibility,—aid 
from England, where we had not 50,000 men, as he, of all 
men, knew ; or from America, where there are 3,000,000 Ger- 
mans, and no disposable standing army ; or from Italy, which was 
almost bankrupt, and had obtained Venice through Sadowa. 
He may have had ground for the latter hope, for Victor Emanuel 


but the two former were reveries, not political calculations. 
He becomes in his despondency indeed almost silly, regret- 
ting that the Prussians used their artillery so well, for if 
they had used infantry, had flung away lives instead of bul- 
lets, he could have defeated them, and pronouncing the Prus- 
sian lines absolutely impregnable, while he thought himself 
that he could break through them and make his way to Rouen. 
The very idea of employing another soldier under him with 
more confidence in himself never occurred to him; “he 
never consulted his generals but once,” he rejected the aid 
of the Reds, and he reduced by his own account what 
should have been an heroic defence to a theatrical episode in 
the war. And he declares this frankly to an Assembly which 
has seen an army almost as great as the Prussian, and aided 
by the sympathy of half the citizens, unable for two months 
to enter Paris. The entire speech proves that, as we have 
always affirmed, General Trochu is a man of unimpeach- 
able honour, who did his best for a Sovereign he disliked and 
a Regency which thwarted and betrayed him; who aided the 
Republicans only when he saw proof that unless he aided 
them society would end; who possessed first-class reflective 
and organizing power, but was essentially incompetent from 
an incurable despondency and an equally incurable conviction 
that in war, as in everything else, mankind must be governed 
by tradition. He would rather have been beaten than win with 
improvised armies. Had Gambetta been at Paris and Trochu at 
Bordeaux, said a keen English observer, a resident throughout 
the siege, the Prussians must have retreated. Gambetta would 
have hurled Red Paris on the enemy, Trochu would never 
have ceased to assail their communications. 

It is of a piece with Trochu’s elevated, though weak char- 
acter, that his speech, with all its frank revelations, is free of 
personal bitternesses. He hates, he says, every Revolution, 
for every one destroys the army ; and he upheld the throne of 
Napoleon to the last, personally guaranteeing his safety if he 
would return to Paris and take up the reins of government ; 








| best-laid plans. 


and he does full justice to the courage and dignity of the 
Empress, who by her utter distrust of him overthrew his 
He deals lightly with M. Gambetta, whom 
M. Thiers is undignified and unjust enough to stigmatize 
as a rabid fool, and has nothing but cordial praise for the 
only subordinate, Ducrot, whom he trusted and who failed. 
There must have been many to accuse, and the man is even 


He never | noble in his reticences, though to us, as to his audience, 


his vanity of prophecy, his perpetual “I predicted it,” 


seems a little ridiculous; but it was the deep misfortune 
of France that, in her darkest hour of trial, her main bul- 


wark fell into the hands of a man whose character imposed 

















defeated the Prussians, but would have raised the siege,—and | respect, while his intellect was unequal to the task, and his 
he positively dreaded the Reds, whose power he had recognized | temperament the only one which takes force out of French- 
on the 4th of September. Even an English General who men. It would have been wiser, though far less honourable, 
gave up the battle in that way before it was fought, would | if M. Gambetta had, as it is evident from the speech he could 
either have been defeated, or have been saved only by the | have done, subordinated the Government in Paris after Coul- 
stubborn inability of his men to be as despondent as himself; | miers formally to himself, by proclaiming the Dictatorship 
but for Frenchmen General Trochu was the worst of all | and changing the military command. [If it is any satisfaction 
imaginable Generals. They want mental champagne to make | to General Trochu to live in history as described by himself, 
them fight, and he had only a black-draught to administer. | we may assure him he will do so, for no other hand could 
He could not, as we wrote in November, inspire a confidence have graved so deep the portrait of a man whose character 
he did not feel, and his despondency doubtless impaired, | would have reflected honour on any army, who in happier 
though the fact is imperceptible to himself, his own intellec- | times might have commanded in great victories, but who was 
tual power. His original “plan” was not a bad one at all. | set by the destiny of his life to deliver France, and who, 
His notion had been to break out at the North, where | mainly through the defects of his own temperament—de- 
the attack was weakest, with his drilled forces, occupy | spondency, vanity, and weakness—failed. 
oom and there combine an Army of Succour, while Paris 
would have been defended by its people and the Marines. As | 
we now know, had the Reds + gots) they could and | THE LORDS ON THE AMERICAN TREATY. 
would have defended the capital, and Trochu would have had | Pg RUSSELL’S authority and age have not carried the 
at his disposal precisely the Army of Succour he needed; but | House of Lords with him in his attack on the Washing- 
he dreaded leaving Paris to itself, and without believing in it ton Treaty. His various young friends, on either side of the 
accepted Gambetta’s plan, and broke out, after Coulmiers, to | House, treated his speech rather as a touching illustration of 
the south-east. All this while he was spending some hundreds | his historical pluck, than as a serious proposal, and even he 
of men a day hopelessly for the honour of France; even after his | himself, with a noble candour for which he is not always given 
great sortie had failed another was tried, and yet the soldier | credit, to some extent depreciated the value of his own opinion 
who ordered all those movements, involving so much slaughter, | as an authority on Foreign Affairs, by volunteering the very 
had no faith in any of them; held the principal one of them, | interesting historical statement that during Lord Palmerston’s 
the sortie after Coulmiers, to be “sheer madness;” had no | administration he was so completely guided by the Prime Minis- 
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ter that on various momentous occasions (especially in relation to 
the annexation of Savoyand Nice and the Polish insurrection) he 
allowed Lord Palmerston to rewrite completely the despatches 
which he (Lord Russell) had submitted to him. Lord Derby 


into the arrangement will reap the whole advantage of his 
neighbour's good principle, whether he himself agrees to pa 

part of the cost caused by his delay or not. To our mind HA 
England really thinks,—as she evidently does,—that the 


and Lord Cairns treated the suggestion to address the Crown | principle now adopted is right, and that had we adopted it 
against the ratification of the Treaty as simply unpractical ; | Sooner we might have saved a good deal of suffering and logs 


even Lord Salisbury only indulged in taunts, and made no 
serious attempt at action; Lord Carnarvon went so far as to 
give the Canadian Dominion some excellent counsel, all tending 
in the direction of acquiescence; and in a word, Lord Russell 
found himself without a single backer. Nothing could 
demonstrate more completely the caution and the wisdom of 
the House of Lords in relation to foreign policy. There was 
plenty of grumbling, plenty of minute criticism, but not even 
a breath of grave censure from any one but Lord Russell. The 
Lords were too thankful to find themselves out of a serious 
danger without loss of honour, nay, with even a certain air of 
magnanimous indifference to appearances so long as the real 
interests of the country gained by the negotiation. 

The debate, so far from answering the purpose of its mover, 
did indeed practically redound greatly as well to the credit of the 
Ministry and the Foreign Office, as to the credit of the British 
Commissioners, whose chief is to be rewarded with a Marquisate 
for the great service of re-establishing cordial relations with 
America. There were only two really grave points made 
against the Treaty ; first, Lord Russell’s, that we had established 
a precedent for submitting our international actions to be dealt 
with by ex post facto law, of which Germany or any other 
power might avail herself whenever she chooses to make an 
unreasonable demand upon us; the other, Lord Carnarvon’s, 
that, in deference to the supercilious sic volo, sic jubeo of the 
United States, we had withdrawn the Canadian claims against 
the United States on account of the Fenian invasion from the 
purview of the Treaty, and left them still an unadmitted and, 
of course, unsettled outstanding claim. In relation to both 
these considerations, we regard the reply of the Government 
as adequate, and in relation to the first, triumphant. 

The consent of the British Government to let the escape of 
the Alabama and the other Confederate cruisers from our ports 
be judged by principles of international law which were not at 
the time either admitted by ourselves or laid down in any of 
the books was, of course, a very courageous diplomatic act, to 
be justified only by a plea of intrinsic justice, involving as a 
natural consequence high national advantage. But, as Lord 
Granville showed, a sound plea may be urged for the ex 
post facto principle adopted. We had already, and without 
any reference to American pressure, found it desirable to 
amend and strengthen our Foreign Enlistment Act, and in 
amending and strengthening it, we freely adopted the very 
principle by which we now propose to measure our past con- 
duct in relation to the Alabama. But it is demanded, why 
should we have made the effect of our new rule retrospective ? 
Was not that the mere bribe of English timidity offered to 
American overbearingness? Clearly not. We are now anxious 
to agree with America, for our own sakes no less than hers, to 
abide by the principle of international law just recognized by 
ourselves in our municipal law; we are anxious that when 
next England is at war and America at peace, we should have 
the right to claim from America the honest and effectual sup- 
pression of all privateering attacks on our commerce, and to 
indulge a confident hope that that claim would be attended to. 
But, replies Lord Salisbury, as America has been contending for 
this principle, even when we repudiated it, we should have 
the advantage of it for the future, in spite of our refusing to 
be bound by it in the past. That, we confess, seems to us an 
utterly ignoble as well as a rather unsafe argument for steal- 
ing a march on America. Here is a principle reciprocally 
useful to two countries, by which either would benefit greatly 
when at war, and by the non-recognition of which either 
would lose greatly when at war;—is it generous for either 
of them to choose a time for first acknowledging it when all 
the advantage which it has steadily refused to its ally, begins, 
under somewhat anxious circumstances, to look’ specially 
attractive to itself? If two neighbours had discovered a 
source of malaria close at their doors which they could find 


adequate means by joint action to remove,—would it seem | 





to America, it is not only not a weak concession, but 
an act of but little beyond bare justice, to let it 
apply to our conduct in the recent war, as well ag 
to the future. Do we want to make the Americans fee] 
that we have outwitted them ; or, on the other hand, that we 
can compete with them in generosity as well as in trade or 
war? If the former, the conduct Lord Salisbury hints as g9 
advantageous to us would certainly have been the best to 
pursue, but then it would have left us worse friends with 
America than ever. If the latter, we had but the course open 
which the Commissioners have actually pursued,—namely, to 
convince America that it is no one-sided advantage we are 
seeking, that we are looking for her welfare no less truly 
than for our own; that in adopting the new principle and 
securing its advantages for ourselves in future, we are willing 
to take upon ourselves the penalty of our dilatory course in 
not securing its advantages for American purposes during the 
immediate past. But then the injustice of an ex post facto 
punishment? Well, an ex post facto punishment inflicted 
by one set of people upon another set of people is, no 
doubt, very unfair indeed. The sufferers have had no 
notice of what they had to expect, and are punished 
by a law which for them had no existence. But this 
has no application to the case where the ex post facto 
penalty is self-inflicted, where it is voluntarily assumed in 
fact, instead of inflicted. It was the fault of the country, 
through its Government, that we only amended our Foreign 
Enlistment law too late for America to get the benefit of the 
amendment. Where is the injustice in the willingness of the 
Government and the country to bear some of the burden of 
their own mistake? It seems to us that the retrospective 
bearing given to the amended law is the most honourable 
feature in the Treaty. As for the argument that we might be 
compelled by our own precedent to judge of our export of 
arms during the Franco-German war by an ex post facto law 
made, at German instance, to condemn it, Lord Granville’s 
answer is complete,—namely, we do not admit that our law 
is inadequate now; we think it quite strong enough, and in 
need of no amendment. We ask for no stronger law in Ger- 
many. Till we are dissatisfied with our law as it is, there is 
no danger that we shall ourselves condemn our own principle. 
And when we do, it would be time enough to think of affording 
Germany reparation. 

As to the exclusion of the Canadian claims for the Fenian 
invasion of Canada from the scope of the Treaty, it is impossible 
not to feel annoyance and mortification. Unquestionably 
these claims ought to have been included and arbitrated on 
under the machinery of the Treaty, and if any effort 
were wanting towards success in getting this included, the 
failure was not creditable to our Commissioners. On the 
other hand, we know very well the ‘political’ motives at 
work to keep the admission of these claims out of 
the Treaty. We know that the Irish party in the United 
States would have raised a great hue and cry against any 
Government that admitted them, and we may look upon the 
United States’ Government in this matter very much as we 
do upon an Irish employer who has received notice from the 
Ribandmen to say that if he takes a certain person into 
his employment, he will be a dead man in a few months’ 
time. Granted that this was so, and that our Commis- 
sioners could not cure it, or hope to cure it, would there have 
been any sense in breaking off the negotiations on this point 
alone? Is there any real wisdom in refusing half a loaf 
because you cannot get a whole? in failing to recognize the 
advantage which half a loaf has over no bread? If there are 
to be outstanding subjects of dispute, why not make them as 
few as possible? On the points agreed upon we have 
conceded something, but America has also conceded some- 
thing. We are to have a genuine arbitration on the San Juan 
question. We are to hear no more of the absurd grievance of 


fair that after a typhoid fever had run through one house, | our premature recognition of the belligerent rights of the 
causing much misery and expense, the other, in apprehension | South. We are to have no bill for general damages,— injuries 


of the same event, should suddenly consent to join in the | 


to trade and so forth,—sent in to us, though we may be 


sanitary reform, without offering to defray any part of | liable for the particular devastations of the Alabama. On the 
the cost which his previous refusal had entailed on/ fisheries question we are to have our concession valued, and 


his neighbour ? 


approves, but supports, on the principle that the last to come | 


Yet that is what Lord Salisbury not only | the Dominion is to receive the balance in their favour in cash. 


Why should we fail to profit by these concessions, and to 
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a 
cement a real friendship between the two countries simply | that it did not march on Versailles while Versailles 
pecause the American Government has not the courage to face was still indefensible. For the rest, it overwhelms the 
the hostility of the Irish vote? Is it nothing to us to regain | Assembly and its leaders with charges of treachery and 
the feeling of security as respects our relations with America? infamy, but it ignores wholly the wild suspiciousness, the 
Is it nothing to feel that if the cloud should again gather and | utter want of reciprocal loyalty and co-operation among the 
preak over Europe, there is no danger in our rear to withdraw leaders of the Commune ; it casts scorn on M. Thiers and his 
our attention from the danger in front? The House of Lords colleagues for their corruptness, but while intimating incident- 
knew well that this, far from being of no importance, isa ally that many of the Paris forts were bought by them from 
matter of the first significance, and that if our Government | the Commune, it forgets to note in this the equal corruptness of 
had really broken off negotiations on the Fenian question, the | many of the Commune’s trusted adherents; it denounces 
very speakers who now condemn Lord Granville for pliancy and /massacre in M. Thiers, but approves the retributive massacre 
weakness would have been the first to condemn him still more | of his antagonists ; it speaks of its heroes as martyrs to be 














severely for petulance and a total inability to estimate the | 
true proportions of affairs. Lord Russell may believe those | 
who tell him that this Treaty has struck a fearful blow at the | 

wer and prestige of England, if he will; but the House of | 
Lords was quite keen enough to discern that this is but the | 

tulant assertion of a few bitter critics, while the great | 
mass of sensible men on both sides of the Atlantic are well | 
aware that both England and America have gained vastly in | 
freedom of action and in might, by the re-establishment of | 


friendship and the adoption of a policy of co-operation. 





THE ENGLISH COMMUNISTS ON PARIS. 


MANIFESTO has just been issued, followed by a good 
many well-known English workmen’s signatures, 

which is perhaps the most significant and ominous of the 
political signs of the times. It bears, amongst others, the 
signature of George Odger, of B. Lucraft, of Thomas Motters- 
head, of Cowell Stepney, and of John Hales, and consists of | 
an exceedingly vigorous and virulent defence of the Paris 
Commune. Itis not an apology for the Commune; it is not a 
plea in extenuation of its violence ; it is a thorough-going pane- 
gyric upon its aim and its deeds, bestowing, as far as we can 
apprehend its drift, implicit approval even on its most violent 
acts, such as the destruction of the great buildings of Paris 
and the massacre of the innocent hostages. The writing, as 
vigorous as Cobbett’s, reminds us of that of earlier documents 
of the same Association, which have been attributed, we 
know not how truly, to the pen of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary for Germany, Karl Marx. But to whomsoever it may be 
due, it is a matter of no slight moment for England to 
find that ideas as violent as-these are caught up and 
acknowledged by men who have taken no inconsiderable 
part in our recent English politics, who certainly sway the 
councils of a section, however small, of the working men’s 
Unions, and who aspire (even though as yet unsuccessfully) | 
to represent the hopes and dreams of English labour. Let it 
be understood that we are expressing no amazement and no | 
regret that these shrewd and vehement men regard the cause | 
of the Paris Commune with far greater favour than the cause | 
of the Versailles Assembly. Those who have read our criti- | 
cisms on the fierce civil war which is only just at an end, will | 
know that we think the sin of these terrible events must be 
almost equally divided between the two combatants; that 
Paris defied France, and that France insulted Paris ; that after 
the murder of the two Generals (which was not the act of the 
Commune), Versailles at first far outdid Paris in ferocity and 
bad faith ; that for a long time the Government inside Paris 
was singularly moderate and forbearing, though the demands 
addressed to the National Assembly were haughty and intoler- 
able as coming from the representatives of a small minority, how- 
ever energetic, of the nation, and as aiming virtually at the dis- 
integration of the nation ; that if towards the end of the second 
siege the passions of both parties boiled high, there was probably 
nothing to choose between the cruelty of the troops and the 
vindictiveness of the insurgents; and that when at last the 








“enshrined in the great heart of the working-class ;” and in a 
word, it justifies the bloody propaganda of the insurrectionary 
party of labour, just as the Holy Inquisition has justified the 
bloody propaganda of orthodoxy, or M. Thiers the “ pitiless- 
ness” of his purpose of enforcing “expiation.” It is hardly 
pleasant to see words like these with the signature of respect- 
able English working-class leaders at the bottom of them,— 

“ When Thiers, as we have seen, from the beginning of the conflict, 

enforced the humane practice of shooting down the Communal prisoners, 
the Commune, to protect their lives, was obliged to resort to the 
Prussian practice of securing hostages. The lives of the hostages had 
been forfeited over and over again by the continued shooting of 
prisoners on the part of the Versaillese. How could they be spared any 
longer after the carnage with which MacMahon's pratorians celebrated 
their entrance into Paris? Was even the last check upon the unseru- 
pulous ferocity of bourgeois Government—the taking of hostages—to 
be made a mere sham of? The real murderer of Archbishop Darboy is 
Thiers.” 
Even this miserable excuse is taken away by the admitted fact 
that the hostages were murdered when the struggle was at a 
close, so that it could not exercise any restraining influence on 
the conduct of the Versailles Generals, while it could and did 
enrage the troops into fiercer frenzy. To execute a number of 
innocent persons as your last administrative act is a curious way 
of exercising ‘‘ a check upon the unscrupulous ferocity of bour- 
geois government ;’—it was, indeed, such a “check” asa 
bottle of pure spirits is to delirium tremens, or the plunge of 
a spur to a horse that is running away. To our minds, it is 
a very grave fact that English working-men, however extreme, 
should be found to speak with enthusiasm of a party which, 
whatever may have been respectable and defensible in its 
aims, made light of the unity of France, preferred itself to 
the nation, and yet was so filled with mutual distrusts, 
that it could rely on no leader, could never bring more than 
a small fraction even of the people of Paris to support it at 
the polling-booths, and was forced to find its euthanasia in a 
world of ruin and a sea of blood. We do not take a much 
higher view of M. Thiers than the International Association 
itself, though we feel no confidence in many of the savage 
imputations on him which it disseminates. But such a con- 
clusion as the following as to the merits of the Commune 
certainly startles us almost as much as would any direct English 
panegyric on the massacres of September, 1792, or on the 
bloody scenes of the December coup d'etat :— 

‘“‘ Working-men’s Paris, with its Commune, will be for ever celebrated 
as the glorious harbinger of a new society. Its martyrs are enshrined 
in the great heart of the working-class. Its exterminators history has 
already nailed to that eternal pillory from which all the prayers of their 
priests will not avail to redeem them.” 

The ominous element in this manifesto, considered, that is, 
as obtaining the adhesion of any real leader of the English 
working-class, is the firm conviction which pervades it 
throughout that the hands of the working-class must be 
against those of all other classes ; that the bourgeoisie of all 
countries are contemptible and corrupt; that humanity and 
the Proletariat are convertible terms ; that in religion Voltair- 
ianism is the true creed of the working-class ; that unless the 
wealthy submit implicitly to be ruled by the poor, and for the 


great buildings of Paris blazed and the hostages were put to| apparent good of the poor, a social war is the only means of 
the sword, there was as much apology as there can be for such | regeneration. Nor is it even easy to make out clearly what 
evil and bloody deeds in the well-calculated cruelty of M. | the special objects of the advocates of the Proletariat are. 





Thiers’ proclamations, and the brutal executions ordered by 
such leaders as the Marquis de Gallifet. All this, we admit. 
Nor should we feel either surprise or dismay at any manifesto 
signed by English working-men which, after weighing the | 
merits and deserts of the opposite parties in this bloody civil | 
war, should have found much more that was noble in the 
ideal of the Commune, and much less that was malignant 
about its actions, than ordinary lookers-on. But that would 
be faint language indeed to describe the manifesto just put 
forth by the Council of the International Association and | 
approved by some of the leaders of the working-men. This 
manifesto finds but one serious fault with tle Commune,— 








They denounce indeed the high salaries of office, and wish to 
see Government carried on by those who will accept working- 
men’s wages because they belong to the working-class,—which 
seems to be held to be a guarantee for honesty,—but be- 
yond this we get no clearer programme of principle than the 
following :— 

“ The Commune, they [hostile critics] exclaim, intends to abolish pro- 
perty, the basis of all civilization! Yes, gentlemen, the Commune intended 
to abolish that class-property which makes the labour of the many the 
wealth of the few. It aimed at the expropriation of the expropriators. It 
wanted to make individual property a truth by transforming the means 
of production, land and capital, now chiefly the means of enslaving and 
exploiting labour, into mere instruments of free and associated labour. 
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—————______ 

But this is Communism, ‘impossible’ Communism! Why, those mem- | tion with despotic power, and protected b 9 ede 
- , Me : | SON wit » and Y an irresistible gy. 
bers of the ruling classes who are intelligent enough to perceive the | perior, is tempted to use it without any restraint save aac 


impossibility of continuing the present system—and they are many— |} +) 0’) Oi) the will of a man bred in the harem, u 
’ » UNACCUS. 


have become the obtrusive and full-mouthed apostles of co-operative | 3th . 
production. If co-operative production is not to remain a sham anda | tomed to opposition, and liable to spasms of fury scarcely 


snare ; if it is to supersede the Capitalist system ; if united co-operative distinguishable from madness. The British Government 
societies are to regulate national production upon a common plan, thus | Tydia in removing the natural restraining force, is b of 
taking it under their own control, and putting an end to the constant | I th d artificial re 3 » 18 bound to 
anarchy and periodical convulsions which are the fatality of Capitalist | SUPP'y @novher and artilicial one, an it has, after lon 
experience, adopted a system which works admirably, jg 


production—what else, gentlemen, would it be but Communism, e 
* possible ’ Communism ?” | approved by the people, and is found to be gradually educat. 


We do not wonder at this dream, and still less do we blame it; | ing the Rajahs and Nawabs under our vontrol. The Govern. 
but we do wonder that any honest Englishman should regard, | ment does not withdraw their despotic power. To do that would 
—as the International Association evidently does,—all the | be to pulverize the administration of the Native States, which 
distrust felt of it as mere selfish fear, the recoil of corrupt depends for success, and indeed for vitality, upon the theory that 
luxury before naked right. Why, the dream is as yet hardly | the last resort the Ruler will right all wrongs and punish 
concrete enough to be sketched out in the imagination. How | all misdoings without attention to written Codes, that his just 
are the land and capital to be transferred to the co-operative | Volition is the substitute for Law ; and it does not supervise 
labourers? By whom is the amount of competition amongst this power, vast as it is, with any suspicious jealousy. A native 
different co-operative societies to be determined? Is the Pro- | chief of character may do things with impunity which would 
letariat to organize itself into a number of Communes, each | shock English lawyers, may, for example, imprison all his 
with the sole right of producing and distributing all possible | brothers as possible traitors, or order brigands to be 
wealth within its own area? The dream is as yet a chaos slaughtered without trial, or inflict torture for breach of his 
which would fill, we should have supposed, even Mr. Odger excise laws, or in fact do any act of which the motive ig 
with dread ; and yet the spirit of the pamphlet signed by him, | Civilized, and against which native opinion raises no protest, 


amongst others, is one of fierce and even deadly animosity | Without interference from the Suzerain. The late Guicowar 
against all who do not join to preach and teach it as the | of Baroda, for example, did all the things we have enumerated 
gospel of the future. j and more without formal censure from Bombay or Simlah. 

For our own parts, we do not believe that England is tend- It is only when the Feudatory shows a disposition to set his 
ing towards this whirlpool of inveterate scepticism and social | Caprice above all laws, human and divine, to outrage his own 
passions. As yet English classes are (fortunately for us) | Subjects’ opinion, to commit murder from private motives, 


thoroughly interfused, and the bourgeoisie are just as likely | to tax out of mere wantonness or to inflict torture for 








to demand the extermination of the aristocracy, as the work- | amusement, that the Imperial power steps in, and either 
ing-class to declare internecine war on the bourgeoisie. The | reprimands, or if the offence is grave, diminishes the 
leaders of one class are usually found in the class above it, | chieftain’s salute—equivalent to degradation in the Peerage— 
and no movement commands the adherence of the one which | Or in the last resort treats him as a lunatic, and transfers his 
does not find much powerful support in the other. We only | rights to the next heir. In doing this it gains nothing, 
trust that the lesson of the awful disruption of French | neither a rupee nor an acre, while in neglecting to do this it 
society will not be lost upon us;—that it will teach us to | Incurs what seems to us the unendurable responsibility of 


study the problem of the good of the Proletariat with an | shielding a tyrant against his subjects without placing limits 
earnestness and sympathy that may ward off the danger of | on his tyranny. It crushes rebellion without redressing 


any such opening of the earth at our feet; and that the | wrongs. It lends the resistless force of the Empire to a 
wiser of the working-men will, in their turn, resist the temp- | Bomba without a stipulation for Poerio. 
| One of the reserved cases is alleged to have occurred in 


tation to harden their hearts against every politician and L ; ‘ 
thinker who does not preach the gospel of a proletariat recon- | Tonk, a Hindoo State of Rajpootana, with about the area and 
struction of society, a new division of earth, and a repudia- | population of Suffolk, ruled by a Mussulman Nuwab whose 


tion of Heaven. These Red manifestos certainly deserve | ancestor in 1806 received it from Holkar as a reward for suc- 


more anxious study than either Queen’s speeches or party pro- | cessful freebooting. This person, a man of unusual energy 
| and force of will, had a quarrel with the Thakoor or Chief of 


| Lawa, who, rightly or wrongly, contested his authority ; and at 
; j last, it is alleged by the Resident, in a despatch just presented 
THE TONK AFFAIR. to Parliament, beguiled him to Tonk by the promise of a 

* (VHE Tonk Affair’ is not an exciting heading for a news- | jaghire, and there put him and several of his followers 
paper article, but it may be worth the while of poli- | treacherously to death. The Nuwab alleges on his side that 

ticians to devote a few minutes to a dispute which will, in a | the Thakoor was killed in a scuffle with a private enemy, not 
week or so, be the subject of a serious division in the House | authorized to kill him; but the Viceroy, then Lord Lawrence, 
of Commons, and may, if mismanaged, create a precedent | after considering the evidence collected by his officers, and 





grammes. 








vitally affecting the lives and fortunes of fifty millions of 
men. The principle at issue is the responsibility of the 
Indian Government for the just use of the tremendous powers 
with which it invests certain native chiefs. As our readers 
are aware, the Government of India has, since the Mutiny 
and the publication of Lord Canning’s “Golden Bull,” 
abandoned the policy of annexation, and agreed to preserve | 
the native rulers still existing as feudatory chiefs under an 
Imperial Suzerain, whose powers are purposely left undefined, 
but are in law limited only by his policy, a clause being in- 
serted in every Treaty binding the native Sovereign to act on 
all occasions by the advice of the British Resident. The 
penalty for disregard of this clause was formerly annexation, 
but it is now understood to be the removal of the offender 

in favour of the next heir, the Paramount Power refusing in | 
any case to benefit by its own sentences, and interfering only 

in the interest of the multitude. This interference is not 

only the right of the British Government under the Treaties | 
and as heir of the Mogul, but is an imperative moral 

obligation, for reasons which every Member of Parlia- 

ment will be able to understand. We cannot tolerate civil 

war in India, and we have therefore been compelled to | 
abolish the only check which Orientals ever apply to the 

oppression of their rulers, the sacred right of insurrection | 
among a people who universally carry arms. They cannot | 
rise against the British Government, armed as it is with the | 
strength of civilization ; they might as well rise against the | 


| 





|the probabilities of the case, decided on behalf of the 


Suzerain that the Nuwab was unworthy of his post, removed 
him in favour of his eldest son as Nuwab and his brother as 
Regent during the minority, and sentenced him to an honour- 
able captivity as a State prisoner in Benares. Neither he, as 
representative of the Sovereign, nor Colonel Eden, as political 
agent for Rajpootana, nor the officers sent to inquire, had the 
slightest interest in the matter except to fulfil their obligation 
towards the people of Tonk ; the act alleged is, if true, clearly 
one of those few which break the compact understood through- 
out India, the compact that the chief shall be free, but shall 
act as a ruler and not as an assassin, and the single question 
is whether Lord Laurence had before him sufficient evidence 
of the charge. That is a point upon which we are unable to 
give an opinion—there being, properly speaking, little evidence 
in the matter—hardly anything but the impression of the 
British officers, of the subjects of Tonk, and of the Viceroy, but 
it is not necessary to give or even to form one. In all such 
cases the Viceroy must be absolute, must be content to con- 
vince his own conscience, or the system must end, and the 
natives be finally surrendered to irresponsible chiefs. No 
evidence, as lawyers regard evidence, against a native sovereign 
can ever be obtained while he is on the throne. No open trial 
can be instituted, for it would destroy his honour and drive 
him to suicide or rebellion. He cannot even be heard, for if 
he knew of his danger he would raise the standard of civil 
war. The Viceroy is compelled by the nature of things, as 


hail ; and the chief therefore, entrusted as he is by prescrip- | well as by the highest political interests of the people, to send 
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asa political or military operation. 


removed by Parliament or impeached, but his decree is beyond 
reversal without grave political harm. 
We may add, to complete our argument, that in grave cases 











the Viceroy is limited by the nature of things to a single sen- 
tence. Suspension for five years would, in this Tonk affair, 
have been a much juster sentence—the Thakoor being, in 
the Nuwab’s eyes, a dangerous rebel—but suspension would 
involve five years of anarchy for Tonk, five years of intrigue 
to curry favour with the Sovereign about to return, and a 
generation of a Government in which every end of adminis- 
tration would be subordinated to the passion for punishing all 
who had approved, or caused, or profited by the interregnum. 
An Indian Sovereign can no more be suspended than a Pope, 
and every sentence heavier than a reprimand must begin with 
deprivation. Perhaps that is not a misfortune, for were a 
secondary punishment possible, the Suzerain would interfere 


too often, and the native Prince being reduced to a mere Com- 


missioner, the first object of the system, the preservation of 


in secret to decide in his own mind on his fesponsibility to | in 
God and Parliament, and then to execute his decree by force | corroborating one, 
Of course, if he and his | money within a 
envoys and their officers are in combination to ruin a Chief, 
the chief will be ruined, and so he will if the Viceroy is very |company of his 
stupid, or very prejudiced, or very indolent ; but those liabili- | accounted for by the prisoner's father, who had _ himself 
ties are the inevitable conditions of any autocracy whatever, | paid him 10s. in the week of the 
and the system of the Indian Suzerainty which protects mil- | Palace, and who showed that the 
lions against hideous oppression can be maintained only by 
| releasing the Suzerain from every obligation except to do what 


in his judgment is just. If he is unjust, he can, of course, be | so-called ‘ corroborating ” circumstances, 





—— . * . s . 
his bolt from the blue, to inquire through his own agents, and | circumstance which would have fastened itself upon an intellect 


a morbid state. The other circumstance relied on as a 


was that Woolley had seemed rather flush of 
fortnight after the murder, i.c., had spent 
Crystal Palace on the 25th August in the 
Sweetheart. This, however, was amply 


some 15s. at the 


visit to the Crystal 
prisoner was also carn- 
ing 14s. a week and working over-time, and had drawn 
money from the Savings’ Bank in that very week. ‘These two 
therefore, go for ab- 
solutely nothing. They would in all probability have happened 
| precisely as they did, even if the prisoner really has made a 
morbid confession, and is quite innocent of the crime. On the 
| other hand, there are two real difficulties on the hypothesis of his 
guilt. One is, that professing to tell what he did with the old 
| plasterer’s hammer, with which, as it had been universally 
| supposed, the crime was committed, and with which, according to 
the prisoner's account, he did commit the crime, he says he left it 
in the fireplace of the room where the murder was committed, — 
whereas it has never been found to this day. ‘The other is, that 
whereas the amount of blood with which the room of the murder 
was bespattered was excessive, and the murdered man’s clothes were 
quite saturated with blood, no stain at all was found on the clothes 
of the slight lad who, according to his own account, committed 
the crime. Further, he went straight home to his father’s house 
to dinner the same day,—arriving there, two miles from the scene 
| of the murder, within an hour and a half of the time at which 





the native civilizations, methods, and careers, would finally be | the deceased was last seen alive, and nothing was observed at all 


sacrificed, 








CONFESSIONS AS CRIMINAL EVIDENCE. 
R. JUSTICE BYLES, in summing up last week the case | 
against Claude Scott Woolley,—the lad who, on the 12th 
March, voluntarily gave himself up for the murder of Samuel Lee, 
the Brompton potman, commonly known as “ Old Jack,” on the 
13th August last,—remarked that the only evidence of any import- 
ance against the prisoner was his own confession ; that excluding 
that confession, the evidence against him was ‘*scarcely more than 
mere suspicion,” and as far as we can make out, not even so 
much ; but when the jury returned a verdict of guilty,—accom- 
panied, according to the odd practice of British juries who are 
not quite easy in their minds, by a strong recommendation to 
 merey, which, if the prisoner was guilty, he certainly did not 
deserve,—the judge remarked that “nobody who had heard the 
evidence could doubt the propriety of the verdict.” In this 
opinion the learned judge was certainly incorrect. ‘There were 
probably many, certainly there was one shrewd man who 
heard the evidence, who had great doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the verdict,—and, as the judge practically admitted, 
the whole strength of the case lies in one single question, 
—the value of voluntary confessions unsupported by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, as evidence of guilt. Mr. Justice Byles 
probably knows how very much doubt the most learned 
members of his own profession have always felt about the worth of 
voluntary confessions, especially when given, as this was certainly 
given,—though this point was not produced in evidence,—by a 
member of a family liable to hypochondriaeal affections, suffering 
from depression due to other causes at the time of his surrender, 
and who had, ten years ago, suffered from specific brain-disease. 
An old Latin jurist (Calphurnius Flaccus, cited in the famous 'Talbot 
case seventeen years ago) said that “even a voluntary confession 


unusual either about his dress or his manner. It was not till 
three weeks before Christmas that he told his sweetheart, whom he 
had treated to the Crystal Palace on the 25th August, that he had 
something on his mind ‘too great to tell,” language altered 
by misreport into “ too horrible to tell,” and it was not till 
the 12th March, when he had quarrelled with his father and 
was wandering about without a home, that he put his 
secret into words, and confessed his crime to the police. 
Yet when “Old Jack’s” body was first found, he had been 
the first to tell his father, and spoke of it “ with great feeling.” 
It is remarkable that at the coroner's inquest it was publicly 
stated that the body was found on its back with “ wide staring 
eyes,” and that what the prisoner gave as his reason for giving 
himself up to the police, was that “ poor old Jack used to stand at 
his bedside at night, staring at him with those big eyes of his, and 
he could not endure it.” ‘This is at least just the way in which a 
morbid impression would have grown up. As to the external 
evidence, the plasterer’s hammer was not an instrument which 
the prisoner would have been specially likely to use, as he was 
not a plasterer; but it was the talk of the place that this old 
hammer had been lying there, and might have been used for the 
purpose. And, of course, if the impression had grown upon him 
that he was the murderer, this is the instrument on which his 
imagination would have fixed. It is certainly most strange that 
while apparently anxious in every way to give the minutest evi- 
dence as to his crime, he should be able to give no clue as to what 
became of the hammer with which he says he committed it, except 
that he left it in the fire-place where it used to be, but where it 
was not found, and that he “ cannot account for it.” Finally, to 


complete the external facts of the case, the prisoner, a lad of nine- 
teen, was greatly the inferiov of the murdered man in weight and 
size, and yet there appears to have been a great struggle as well as 
a fearful flow of blood. The prosecution did not attempt to show 
that the marks of footsteps, 
is to be regarded with suspicion” ; and Lord Stowell, an authority | found in the room of the 


other than those of the potman, 
murder, agreed with those of the 


quoted in the same case, to whom Mr. Justice Byles is perhaps | prisoner's foot. 


more likely to defer, laid it down (“* Williams v. Williams,” Con- 


The counsel for the prosecution admitted that nothing was 


sist. 304) that “confession is a species of evidence which, though | commoner than false self-accusations, but stated that these were 
not inadmissible, is to be regarded with great distrust.” Now, as usually given under delirium tremens, from which the prisoner 


Mr. Justice Byles admitted, the case against Woolley rests 


to all | has certainly never suffered. 


It is, however, notorious that false 


iatents and purposes solely on confession. ‘There are no corrobor- | self-accusations arising from general nervous disease are very far 


ating circumstances of any value, and there are some extraordinary | indeed from rare. 
difficulties. One of two corroborating circumstances relied upon was | and the brutal murder of its captain, 


the fact that, the prisoner having declared when giving himself up | t 


that the cause of the murder was a quarrel with ‘‘ Old Jack” as to Actuary, Mr. 
the amount of money owed to him by the prisoner for food and | at least six 
beer supplied by the pothouse, his (the prisoner’s) name was after- | they had strick the first blow 


After the mutiny of the Hermione frigate, 
Captain Pigot, during 
he war of the Great French Revolution, the Government 
Finlaison, stated that he had himself known 
sailors who volunteered the confession that 
at Captain Pigot, when it 


wards found in ** Old Jack's” book as owing him money, and that | was demonstrable that not one of them had ever been in the 


} 


the book was found doubled open by the murdered man, as though ship, or had ever seen Captain Pigot in their lives. Yet ‘ they 


he had been murdered in a quarrel about accounts. All this, | d 


however, was well known at the time of the murder, and was a | minuteness and perfect accuracy.” ‘ At the Admiralty,” says Mr. 


etailed all the horrid circumstances of the mutiny with extreme 
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Finlaison, ‘‘ we were always able to detect and to establish their | sion of the crime,—when he mentioned it to his father with visible 
innocence, in defiance of their own solemn asseverations.” Now | though quite natural, emotion. And now, though he accuses himesle 
the case of this young fellow, coming, as he does, of a family with | he cannot account for anything which he would not have known. if 
ahypochondriac strain in it, is not at all dissimilar to that of those | he be perfectly innocent. We do not say he is innocent. But we do 
sailors. Z'hey could not have been suffering from delirium tremens | say that the evidence on which he was convicted is of a wholly in. 
at the time of their trial, for many of them had surrendered on adequate kind, and that it is at least quite as likely he is innocent 
foreign stations to be put in irons on their own confession, and | as that he is guilty. Mr. Justice Byles was certainly far enough 
had been sent to England for trial, so that they could not have from the mark when he asserted that ‘* nobody who had heard the 
been drinking for many weeks before their acquittal. Or take | evidence could doubt of the propriety of the verdict,” 

another old case, in which there is no mention whatever of delirium 
tremens,—quoted from Heineccius in relation to the great Talbot 
case to which we have before referred ;—‘' a woman having sud- 
denly died, suspicion of poison attached upon her husband. 
Having been placed in confinement, he stated he had bought | freely whenever they happen to manifest a little human 
poison from an apothecary in the neighbouring town, mixed it in | prejudice for or against a side,—when, like Lord Campbell, they 
a cake, and given it to his wife, who shortly after feeling the | hesitate to receive a decree of the Inquisition as the decision of a 
effects, attempted without success to relieve herself by means of | regular court; or, like Chief Baron Pollock, they allow sympathy 
an emetic of melted butter, and expired in great pain about four | with Confederates to diminish their sense of international 
o'clock the following morning. Headded many corroborating cir-|/law; or, like Sir A. Cockburn, they sway towards the 
cumstances, and amongst others, that having folded up the Press; or, like Sir MR. Phillimore, they incline to the 
remainder of the poison, first in paper, and then in a linen cloth, | Ritualist view of ceremonies; or, like Sir W. ‘Bovill, they 
he had buried it under a sod in a neighbouring field. Ona more | intimate incredulity too early; or, like Lord Justice Christian, 
accurate inquiry this account appeared to be false, for no trace of they denounce a law as unjust,—we wonder, we say, if they ever 
poison was found in the body, nor could it be ascertained that | think how wonderful a production an English Judge is, what a 
any poison had been sold; and, although guided by the self- | marvel itis that a man should reach the English ideal of the 








A LAYMAN ON THE JUDGES. 
os wonder if any of the people who censure the Judges go 


accuser, nothing could be found deposited as he had described.” 
And this self-accuser accordingly was discharged, though persisting 
in his confession. Here the only test of delusion was negative, 
that his own statement of criminal circumstances could not be 
verified. So far as the plasterer’s hammer is concerned, precisely the 
same may be said of the modern case. For nothing is less likely 
than that after the murder, a hammer stained by blood should have 
been stolen by persons innocent of the crime, and taken away from 
the scene of the murder, where Woolley maintains that he left it. 
Of course, no one in his senses would run such a risk as that for the 
sake of an eighteenpenny hammer. Again take the case of the old 
Campden murder, ‘‘ the Campden wonder,” as it was called, which 
took place in 1660. A man of the name of Harrison, living at 
Campden, in Gloucestershire, having gone to a neighbouring 
village to collect some money, disappeared. His servant, a man of 
the name of Perry, was sent to look after him. Neither returned 
that night. Next morning Mr. Harrison's son went himself, and 
met Perry returning. Circumstances were discovered suggesting 
foul play, and Perry was taken into custody, at first stoutly main- 
taining his innocence. ‘‘ But after some days he desired to unbur- 
den his conscience to a magistrate, and he then gave a most 
minute and detailed account of the murder of his master by 
himself, his mother, and his brother. The readiness with which 
his delusion adapted itself to circumstances as they arose, and 
were thrown into his narrative, is marvellous. Thus it happened 
that the brother, Richard Perry, accidentally drew out of his 
pocket a cord with a noose, and upon its being shown to John 
Perry, and his being asked if he knew it, he shook his head, and 
said, ‘ Yea, to his sorrow, for that was the string his brother 
strangled his master with.’” And upon this confession, coupled 
with other circumstances of suspicion, at all events not weaker than 
those attaching to the Brompton case, the three Perrys were exe- 
cuted. Two years later Mr. Harrison returned to Campden alive 
and well, giving a romantic and rather unlikely account of the real 
cause of his absence, for which he may have had his own reasons. 
The Brompton murderer has certainly not been convicted on any 
stronger evidence against him than those three people who were 
put to death for a sick mind’s fancy. 

For our own parts, we do not think that unsupported confessions 
should be regarded as at all adequate for proving anybody’s guilt. 
With regard to crimes which morbidly excite the imagination, 
like murder and adultery, it is far from uncommon for a sick fancy 
to assume a guilt not really its own, and to fill up the story by 
borrowing all accessible details from attendant circumstances. If 
the murderer can give evidence not yet known to any one else of 
the disposal of any part of the murdered man’s goods, or of the 
instrument by which the murder was committed, of course his 


| Bench, what a miracle it is that we should so often get him by the 
| processes we employ. Partly owing to their history, which is one 
of contests carried on in the Courts of Justice between the 
| people and the Crown, partly to their extreme reverence for rights 
| of property, and partly to an instinctive respect for justice as among 
| equals—for they do not feel it when the victims are coloured or 
| are foreigners of despised classes—the English have set up an 
| ideal for their Judges which is very nearly unique. A Judge to 
satisfy them must be a man learned in the law, yet knowing in 
the ways of the world; dignified, but yet kindly; indifferent to 
party, but sensitive to the interests of the State; culti- 
vated in all that interests the intellect, yet devoid 
of intellectual prepossession; very certain of himself, yet 
able to bear with, to be overruled by, his possibly less en- 
lightened colleagues. A serenely patient gentleman, with all the 
learning of a divine, and all the breadth of a statesman, and all 
the tolerant dignity of a king; that is the Judge whom English- 
men demand, and whom they obtain by a process which, but 
for the result, would be said to be deliberately framed to render 
their ideal impossible. They take a lad, not necessarily educated, 
make him pay certain fees, and eat certain dinners, and vest in 
him a monopoly of the right to plead for others before the Courts 
of law. When twenty years of practice have made him an 
accomplished advocate, have brushed any down of innocence off 
his mind, have brazened his brow, and deepened his suspicion of 
humanity, and taught him the dogma that he may do anything 
for the benefit of his client, the English elect him to Parliament, 
| in order that the habit of partizanship may be intensified by the 
development of party feeling, and that he may learn by devotion 
to the factions how to lift himself out of their range. If he is 
still an able advocate, makes strong one-sided speeches, goes 
lightly through election mud, and can advise shrewdly wheu his 
own side is in a scrape, the English people consider him a per- 
fected article, place him on a Bench, declare him irremovable, 
protect his person by enactments such as do not protect the 
King, and expect him to realize at once their almost super- 
human ideal. And he does,—that is the marvel of it. For 
generations past the worst thing alleged against an English 
| Judge as a judge has been an error of judgment. The only 
| Judge in our day suspected of a breach of law, and that 
| only the law prohibiting bribery at elections, committed 
| aulehlle to avoid the scandal. There has not been so much 
'as an allegation of bribery or subserviency—unless it be to 
| opinion—or of oppression beyond the intention of the law. By 
| the consent of mankind, the English Judge, trained on a system 
| that seems to have been devised by some cynic contemptuous of 


| the human desire for justice, is in all true judicial qualities far 


| 











story is thereby so far authenticated that these details must have | above men selected, like the French Judges, from among adminis- 
been known to him before the morbid excitement produced by the | trators, and liable therefore to be servile towards the administra- 
news of a crime could have had time to work. But this is pre- | tion; or, like Anglo-Indian Judges, selected also from administra- 
cisely what cannot be done in Woolley’s case. He has given no tors, but therefore too hostile to the administration, —-Government 
information which either proves that he had more money after | seldom gets bare justice in an Indian court; or, like Ameri- 
the murder than he could have obtained by fair means, or | can Judges, elected by the people, and apt therefore to consider 
that he knows what became of the instrument with which the| vor populi vox legis; or, like the Mohammedan Judges, self- 
murder was committed. ‘he first sign of feeling he gave was on appointed, in virtue of theologic learning, and therefore narrow as 
the discovery of the body,—three days after the actual commis- | priests. ‘There is no such argument against the popular theories 
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—— tt . 
of education as the conduct of a good English Judge, and if Con- | straight, that they should have data for the collective judgment 


gervatives only knew it, no such illustration of their special thesis. | 
For itis, we fear, true that much of the Judge’s loftiness of character 
is due to the influence on him of tradition, to a horror of lowering 
the historic position of his Court, to the weight of an historic | 
atmosphere pressing equably, but heavily, on his mind, which, if it | 
were once dissipated, say by a Revolution, we could scarcely hope to 
recreate. ‘The pressure of a free Bar may do something, but the Bar 
of France is as freeas our own, and occupies in its relation to French- 
men generally a still higher position. The pressure of public opinion, 
upon this point wonderfully, almost unaccountably, sound, may do 
more; but public opinion was in favour of the right when our 
Judges were bad, and the men who tolerated Lord Jeffreys 
sighed all the while for Lord Somers. It is the tradition of 
excellence, we fear, which above all other causes produces the 
excellence, and failing it, we should, we fancy, fail as 
completely to secure the perfect Judge as we should to 
inflate a pricked indiarubber ball. It is, we believe, from 
an instinctive sense of this fact, from fear of any break in 
the tradition of stately calm, that the public fastens so eagerly 
on the slightest evidence of failure in a Judge, and condemns 
a mere error of judgment, occasionally even a mere defect of 
bearing, as severely as acrime. The people could not maintain 
the demeanour they expect from their Judges any more than they 
could maintain the bearing they expect from Kings; but they are 
in one case, as in the other, instantly conscious of a blunder. As 
in the East, tradition with respect both to Judges and to Kings 
supplies the absence of a special culture, and as every ryot in India 
would know precisely how to bear himself as a rajah, so every 
Englishman knows exactly what he expects to be the mental pose 
of the Bench. 

To outsiders it always seems, we daresay erroneously, as if the 
difficulty of maintaining this pose were greatly increased by the 
practice of delivering charges. The Judge is expected in England, 
if not to guide, at least to help to guide the Jury, and the 
difficulty of doing this without dictating their verdict, or what is 
still more important, seeming to dictate it, must to a man trained 
through life as an advocate be very great indeed. The Judge 
must in the majority of cases form a strong opinion, and can 
scarcely in his own heart feel that it would be very unfair for 
him to make that opinion win. The temptation is in the majority 
of cases not one to do wrong, but to do right; and of all tempta- 
tions, the temptation to obey your conscience when it pleads or 
seems to plead against your duty, when the uneducated con- 
science is fighting the instructed one, is perhaps the most subtle. 
Here, however, one of the apparent errors in English legal train- 
ing must come in for good. One governing idea of English 
jurisprudence, quite instinctive with the public, and impressed on 
all lawyers alike by tradition, by precept, and by daily practice, is 
that Law has a concrete object almost as important as justice, 
and that is fairness of trial. There is scarcely an imbecility in our 
old methods of procedure, scarcely a cause of delay or failure, 
scarcely an absurdity such as refusing to ask the accused ques- 
tions, scarcely even an immorality, such as compelling him to 
plead ‘‘ Not Guilty,” which is not traceable to this opinion, philo- 
sophically so baseless, politically so beneficial. ‘The Judge has been 
an advocate, and as an advocate has learned that to secure the sub- 
ject’s right to a fair trial he may defend him when he thinks him 
guilty, may avail himself of any quibble of law on his behalf, may 








try to break down a witness of whose good faith he is all the while 
aware. The effect of that teaching may, as so many thinkers have | 
argued, be bad on an advocate ; but it must operate to induce the 
Judge to maintain carefully the methods of procedure, to abstain 
from stepping beyond his province, and to leave the responsibility 
for facts with the jury. ‘These temptations to impartiality are, | 
we incline to believe, increased by a serious discord existing | 
between judges and laymen on one point of our procedure. It) 
may, we think, be alleged with confidence that a large proportion, 
if not a majority of educated English laymen have ceased to believe | 
much in juries, to doubt whether twelve rather stupid persons are 
certain to be qualified to decide on conflicting evidence. That, | 
however, is not in the same degree the opinion of the Judges, 

many of whom become, after much experience, strongly impressed 

with the notion that a group of men acting together may de- 

velop a power much above that of any individual among them, 

and learn to await the verdict with a confidence outsiders do not | 
feel. That there is truth in this notion is evident from the rarity 
of a clearly bad verdict given by the worst juries in the country, | 
those empanelled by coroners, and that impression, supposing it 


which, the data granted, may be more accurate even than his own. 
Still, to any individual layman who really knows himself how 
difficult he finds it to clear his mind of prepossessions, how hard 
it is to keep down irritability, how much restraint is necessary to 
avoid jumping at conclusions, the impartiality of English Judges 
will always remain a surprise sufficient to render him very lenient 
towards any accidental or momentary forgetfulness of the first 
obligation of the Bench. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
IS THE CHURCH A SCHEME ? 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


| Srr,—I am sorry to trouble your readers with any more words. 


But as Mr. Baldwin Brown expresses in very courteous terms his 
wonder that there should be so wide a difference between his 
opinion and mine, I will endeavour, from his last letter, to explain 
what the difference is. 

Episcopacy, he says, ‘‘is part of that scheme of the Church of 
which the Roman Pontificate is the crown, and with it, it seems to 
me, it is decaying, waxing old, and ready to vanish away.” 
Now, it is precisely because [ object to the whole doctrine 
of the Church being a ‘‘scheme” of government or of religion, 
either Episcopalian or Independent, that I am at issue with 
Mr. Brown. The Church, it seems to me, is presented to us 
in the New Testament as a family for all nations, of which 
family God is the father. That there is such a family all the 
language of Christendom in every nation which belongs to it has 
borne testimony. The existence of a Father in Rome for so many 
centuries is at once the profoundest acknowledgment of the truth, 
and, as I hold, the most flagrant outrage upon it. Episcopacy I 
care for only because it is a permanent witness for this truth; 
when it is connected with a distinct nation, the most effectual pro- 
test against the Roman corruption of this truth. I find that 
English Independents in former days have borne a useful witness 
against the attempt to make fathers into princes; I do 
not find that at any time they have recognized fatherhood as im- 
plied in the idea and constitution of the Church. Nor do they 
now. Mr. Brown looks upon the whole idea which was implied 
in the Papacy as ready to vanish away with the Papal crown and 
the Papal system. I believe that the idea which is latent in the 
Papacy will, with what throes and travail-pangs I cannot foretell, 
emerge out of the dying system, become apparent when the 
crown has dropped off. ‘The hardness and dryness of Episcopacy 
as a mere scheme will disappear when it is felt to have a living 
principle within it which has been asserting itself through all 
modern history. Independency, which has so often claimed to be 
the champion of liberty of conscience, and has a right to make the 
claim, is becoming, it seems to me, in its best representatives, ex- 
clusive and tyrannical. It can no longer bear any rival near the 
throne ; it must be all or nothing. In striving to be all, I fear it 
will become nothing,—at least nothing which can be of service to 
mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D. Maurice. 





NATIONAL AND DOMESTIC RELIGION. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 

Srtr,—I am not sure that I understand the sense in which Mr. 
Baldwin Brown uses the word “ unholy ” when he pronounces the 
form of the relation between the Church and the State in this 
country to be *‘ unholy to the very core.” Mr. Brown has said 
elsewhere very recently that he ‘‘ cannot see how, in the sixteenth 
century, the Government of England could help making some pro- 
vision for the religious culture of the community.” He adds, 
‘There is a great sense in which the constituted authorities of a 
Christian State have the amplest right to attempt to promote by 
legislation the religious welfare of the community, in which in- 
deed they are vicegerents of Christ by a title of which the Pope's 
is but a parody” (Contemporary Review, January, 1871). We 
have reason to hope, therefore, that by ‘‘ unholy to the very core” 
Mr. Baldwin Brown means little more than obsolete. He certainly 
does not hold the theory with which the use of this term of re-. 
proach is naturally associated,—that God and Cesar have distinct 
provinces, and that to mingle the things relating to each is an 
offence against the Divine Kingdom as well as against the earthly 
commonwealth. 

It is difficult to believe that the notion of the unholiness of a 





to be entertained, would undoubtedly make the Judge impartial | State-Church is one which goes very deep in the minds of the 
in his charges, anxious, above all things, that the jury should see | advocates of Voluntaryism. The connection between the Church 
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and the State has its culminating symbolism in the religious cere- 
mony of the coronation of the representative head of the State. 
Are there any Dissenters to whom it seems a positively profane 
thing that the crowning of the Sovereign should be made a reli- 
gious act ? or again, that the deliberations of the House of Com- 
mons should be preceded by public prayers? ‘This idea of the 
essential unholiness of a mixture of the things of the Church 
with the things of the State serves its purpose in lending 
something of an ideal aspect and elevation to a contention which 
might otherwise seem too nakedly practical. Let me suggest a 
parallel to the difficulty about Church and State. It is a tradi- 
tion of English religion, Nonconformist as well as Anglican, 
that the family should have forms of religion. ‘There are some- 





. . . a, 
curious disease, I wish to make my experience of it beneficial to 
others; with your kind consent, then, I propose to state briefly in 
your columns what that experience was, so far as it seems likely to 
further the object which I have in view. 

On February 12, 1860, I met with the accident to which I am 
indebted for my acquaintance with Aphasia. Aphasia, in my case, 
amounted to this:—I forgot everything which happened after my 
accident, and most things which had happened shortly before it, 
For instance, I was in the habit of using a certain bag at least 
three times a week, but the first time I needed my purse I found 
that I had forgotten where it was, and when it was suggested to 
me that it might possibly be in the bag to which I have referred 
I could not remember the word to which I had set the Mordan’s 
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times large households in this country. It has been a common | puzzle lock which fastened it only a month or six weeks previously, 
custom that the head of the house should assemble together his | although [ had no difficulty in recollecting the old word to which 
many sons and daughters of various ages, and his many servants | it had been set three years or thereabouts. I stated, moreover, the 





of various grades, for the united acknowledgment of God the 
Father and Master of all. In these days of freedom and variety it 
is easy to imagine such a household distracted by differences of 
opinion. Say that the wife becomes a Plymouth sister, a son a 
disciple of Darwin, a daughter a Roman Catholic, and that the 
servants begin to assert liberty of ‘* conscience” as Protestant Dis- 
senters, or as having no taste for religious ceremonies of any kind. 
It can hardly be denied that a household might in this way be so 
divided that forms of common religion should be found to be | 
impossible and the abandonment of them inevitable. But the case 
would not be bettered by the pretentious exhibition of a theory 
that religion is so absolutely a matter between God and the | 
individual soul as to make family religion an ‘‘ unholy ” thing. 
This is, [ apprehend, a real parallel to the practical question 
which now presents itself as to the religion of the State. We who 
are for national forms as well as for family forms of religion cannot | 
refuse to admit that the progress of freedom and division has made | 
compromises necessary. If members of the household seriously | 
rebel against coming to family prayers, they cannot be coerced. 








sum of money, roughly speaking, which would be found in the 
purse if it came to hand. Months afterwards the purse was found, 
and it contained the amount that I had named. Under the skilful 
treatment of Mr. Hallowes, of Canterbury, my broken boneg 
were soon mended, and my only serious wound healed ; my 
sprained muscles took a little longer time to get back their former 
tension, and my injured nerves were longer still in shaking off their 
unnatural sensitiveness to pain; but the last thing which I re. 
covered was my memory of recent events. Let me earnestly 
recommend all who are afflicted with loss of memory to try the 
remedy which was effectual in my case, viz., hard and long-con- 
tinued exercise in the open air. I felt the loss of memory to be so 
great a drawback that no struggle could be too painful which 
promised even a chance of my regaining that precious faculty 
Accordingly, I spent every available moment in the open air, walk- 
ing about from one place to another. From about 5.30 a.m. till 
breakfast-time I walked, from breakfast-time to dinner-time I 
walked again, from dinner-time to tea-time, from tea-time to bed- 
time. I allowed nothing except absolute duties to interfere with 


Endeavours should be made in a spirit of reverence and charity to | 80 much as one of my four daily walks. I did not saunter, but 


satisfy convictions and to avoid offence. But we do not admit as 
yet that the reflecting people of this country are so split up into 
sects that national forms of Christian worship, such as those of the 


really exerted my muscles, preferring hills, and frequently running 
up them backwards. (N.B.—This is a capital exercise when the 
locality is free from impertinent spectators, for none could or would 


Church of England are or may be made, have become intolerable and | object to such a Spectator as yourself.) Of course it was only in 


obsolete. We perceive a manifest weakening of the tendency to theo- 
logical division. With more of charity we hope there may come 
more of real and spiritual unity in the use of common forms. And 
as believers in a God who plants men in families and nations, and 
makes them more perfectly human as members of a body than as 
separate individuals, we feel bound not to relinquish sooner than 
we can help the consecrating bond of united worship. 

Mr. Baldwin Brown has the honour of raising his voice almost 
alone as a witness for unadulterated Congregationalism. Epis- 
copacy, the Presbyterian and the Methodist Church systems, are 
all unholy, from his point of view, as well as a State Church. 
And even the Independent congregations are not purely Con- 
gregationalist. They also, with few exceptions, instead of 
leaving everything to the opinion and vote of the moment, have | 
been seeking to give some fixity to their tradition by inserting it | 
into the legal framework of the country. They put creeds into 
the title-deeds of their chapels, and call on the law of the land to | 
enforce the creed upon their successors. People cannot live on | 
from generation to generation without trying to bind together the | 
past and the future by institutions. If they refuse the larger | 
and more elastic, they are apt to fall under the tyranny of the | 
narrower.—I am, Sir, &c., J. LuEwetyn Davies. 

P.S.—I see from a verbatim report of the debate on Mr. Miall’s 
motion, that Mr. Watkin Williams only supported the disestab- | 
lishment of the Church on a condition which would have Mr. | 





Baldwin Brown’s sympathy, but which would seriously affect the | 
Dissenting bodies as well as the Church. He contends that no | 
religious body ‘* should be allowed to retain perpetual endowments, | 
but that each generation should support and maintain that 
religion which had gained its sympathy and confidence.” If the 
Church, when disestablished, were to remain predominant amongst 
the religious bodies, and powerful in the possession of accumulated 
property (as most people, Dissenters ne less than Churchmen, 
expect it would), ‘I, for one,” he says, *‘ would be the first to 
restore that tie of the Church to the State which I now wish to 
see dissolved.” 





APHASIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—I have read your article on the subject named above with 
great interest, and as I once had a severe attack of this very | 





the vacation and on stray holidays that I could have four long 
walks ; at other times, I lost no single opportunity of walking. At 
last I enjoyed the fruits of this incessant stalking, for my memory 
in its full strength returned to me. Happily for me, my memory 
did not at any time fail in regard to matters of scholarship, 
unlike Porson or the gentleman mentioned by Dr. Bateman, 
who both lost their knowledge of Greek. As soon as Mr. 
Hallowes allowed me to do so, I gave my usual lessons to my 
pupils, in such subjects as Hebrew and mathematics, although 
I was obliged to keep each arm in a sling, and was unable 
to turn over the leaves of my book. I dare say many who 
were then King’s Scholars recollect that I instantly detected the 
change of a single figure in the examples which [ set to be done 
out of school, and also that I usually forgot the impositions which 
the culprits ought to have brought to me for the offence of alter- 
ing the proper figures. It seems remarkable, but I can vouch 
for it as a fact, that I always remembered accurately the lengths 
of the sides of triangles, for instance, and yet I scarcely ever re- 
membered the much smaller numbers of lines, &c., which idle boys 
had to do for trying to impose upon me by bringing an example 
with fewer or easier figures than the one which I had appointed- 
If my letter should lead one person who is afflicted with aphasia 
to set about curing himself (if it be possible) by a determined and 
continuous course of hard and robust exercise in the open air, I 
shall be thankful. It is highly satisfactory to know that Porson 


| regained his knowledge of Greek by a renewed study of that lan- 


guage. Ile was contented to plod over the same ground again, 
and again it yielded to him an abundant crop. Surely, then, if 
aphasia overtakes a man, however quick and clever he may have 
been beforehand, he ought thenceforward to take for his motto: 
Sure and steady wins the race ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bourton Vicarage, Shrivenham. J. B. Kearney. 





LE COMTE DE PARIS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ”] 
Sir,—There is one name which one would have expected ere now 
to see emerge, as likely to absorb into one channel the contending 
currents of France, and to calm its troubled waves, that of the 
Count of Paris. Why it has not appeared it is hard to say. To 
ordinary eyes, it would appear to have in it a combination of all 
the elements into one peaceful whole, which are now the grounds 
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of separation of present parties ; the prestige of Legitimacy, the 
etrength of Imperialism, and the liberty of the Republic. The 
gon of 3 Constitutional King (taught by the mistakes of his father, 
and still more by his wisdom), and trained by a mother than 
qhom all history offers no more beautiful or admirable an 
example, a mother whose last public act was to go to the 
Chamber of Representatives, and confide her two boys, the 
Count of Paris and the Duke of Chartres, to the care of France, 
himself distinguished in the Algerine and American wars, and still 
more so by his knowledge of, and sympathy with, the masses, 
evinced by his able work upon the ‘‘ Unions” of artizans; why 
és it that the Count of Paris has not been heard of, either in the 
qay of summons by others, or by an offering on his own part to 
assist in healing the sores and supplying the wants of France? 
Is it that he has been persuaded into a dynastic fusion, as it is 
called, which, putting forward the claims of family merely as 
family, makes his own position less than that of the Count de 
Chambord? If so, no mistake could be greater than this. The 
Bourbon claim, merely as Bourbon ruling by the right of suc- 
eession—inherent wisdom, and so forth—is really worth less 
than nothing, although at this moment, as a promise of peace, it 
may obtain the suffrages of a few weak or fanatical persons. 
But the claims of family with another theory of Government,—a 
Constitutional Government, or the government of a people by its 
representatives, with a perpetual President, the centre, but not 
the motive power,—would not this be all in all for France? And 
this position it is in the power of the Count of Paris to hold and 
to claim. Why does he not, then, avail himself of it, and why 
does he not (believing it on these principles) now issue an address 
to France? I am satisfied that the great majority of thought- 
ful men of all parties would at this moment rally round him. 
They might take some time to consider, but eventually 
I thoroughly believe his name would be at the top of 
the poll. Men of property, the Army, the best of the 
Republicans, and all save a few fanatics and priests, would find 
themselves represented by him. It is a great opportunity for use- 
fulness, a great opening for the welfare of France, which no true 
Frenchman should overlook at this great crisis. From no other 
quarter do I see any hope of permanent rest for France; rest to 
recover, and strength to go on. This beautiful country, with its 
fair fields and increasing manufactures, may lie a prey for many 
years, if not for ever, to ruin or decay, unless some one is raised up 
of all the sons France has brought forth to take her by the hand, 
one who can combine in himself the desires of the bulk of her 
people. It is a people which was beginning to understand and enjoy 
the blessings of quiet and honest industry, when this vain warfare 
threw all back into the flames, and France once more became 
the volcano of Europe. The crater is again quiet, and is now still; 
were the lava allowed to rest, in a few years it would be covered 
again with fruits and flowers. Who is to be the husbandman to 
renew the earth and to replant the vines? Shorn of her old fair 
proportions, it may be that France may never again be what she 
was among the nations. The Latin races, we are told, are in a 
state of decay. Ido not think so as to France or Italy. But 
they must unite and develop their peculiar powers, if they would 
hold their own. 

Better than the Count of Paris, I sce but one choice which 
France could make. It is the choice of the King of Belgium, 
and the union of Belgium with France, This, I believe, in the 
long run would be better for Belgium and France together, and 
make up the late losses to France of Lorraine and Alsace, and 
‘had the late King Leopold lived, perhaps this might have been 
accomplished. But now, I fear, it will not be possible. Both 
Prussia and Great Britain would object, although, as Belgium now 
is, Belgium will be a constant weight about the neck of Britain. 
But granting this to be impossible at present, what name, then, so 
good for the stability, liberty, and progress of France as his who 
‘was born in her capital and, so to say, ‘‘ in the purple,” to whose 
high-toned mother the cradle was presented wherein he, the then 
hope of France, first lay—the present Comte de Paris?—I am, 
Sir, &c., An ENGLISHMAN LEAVING FRANCE. 


BOOKS. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH.* 
‘TueEse sermonsare called ‘‘ pleadings for Christ,” but they are, in 
fact, introductory to’any pleas for Christ or Christianity, and, 











* Pleadings for Christ. Three Discourses by William Connor, Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. 1871. 


strictly speaking, are sermons on the philosophy of faith. They are 
worthy of Dr. Magee. There is nothing of the common rhetoric of 
the pulpit inthem. They touch only those preliminary and, in the 
main, philosophical difficulties which prevent a good many from even 
considering the question of Christianity who might otherwise be 
willing to enter on it, and with these preliminary difficulties the 
bishop deals honestly, earnestly, precisely, and with all the resources 
of a vigorous and comprehensive intellect. ‘There are a few points 
on which, in our opinion, he pushes his argument somewhat beyond 
its true limit ; but there can be no doubt of the anxious care he has 
devoted to it, or of the singleness of purpose, the freedom from any 
sort of episcopal or even clerical assumption, in the sermons them- 
selves. We can only hope that the course of lectures in Norwich 
Cathedral, of which these three were the commencement, may be 
continued by men as competent to interpret both the thoughts of 
sceptics and the answers which Christian faith gives to those 
thoughts, as is the Bishop of Peterborough. Of course, in such 
a notice as we can give here, we can only profess to touch one 
or two main points. 

The first lecture is devoted to the consideration of the pre- 
liminary objection, that ‘free thought” cannot properly accept 
a system which makes us responsible for our own intellectual con- 
clusions, in the sense of suffering for erroneous conclusions. Dr. 
Magee points outthatthis objection is never taken by “free thought” 
to scientific teaching, which yet always makes us responsible for 
our intellectual errors in that sense. There is more room for the exer- 
cise of a real intellectual freedom, argues the Bishop, and there is 
meant to be more room for it, in the world of morals and of faith, 
than there is in that of either human law or of natural science. 
Neither Law nor Nature takes much note of the excuses men may 
have for misunderstanding the facts of life, both one and the other 
punishing blunders without relation to such excuses; but in the 
world of morals and faith there is far more consideration for 
human error and weakness,—though even there, error must expect 
to lose something by being error, as loss is of the very essence of 
error, and we must expect to suffer from coming into sharp collisions 
with the facts that in our blindness we have ignored. But as the 
Bishop appears to us to press this part of his argument somewhat 
beyond its fair limits, too much in the spirit of a rather bygone 
orthodoxy, we will quote a short passage and offer a criticism 
upon it:— 

“But grant for a moment that all we can say is, Perhaps there is a 
God, perhaps there was an Incarnation ; we have a right to say, if that 
perhaps prove to bo a certainty, if what we think possible is really the 
case, then if you think wrongly about it, you will have to suffer tho 
consequences of your erroneous thoughts. If when the man of science 
puts into your hands a book which tells you of sanitary facts,—of the 
danger of infection,—if you say, as too many men do say, ‘ We do not 
believe your facts, we are sceptical about your teachings, we will go on 
as wo have done, we will suspend our judgment at least till you give us 
clearer proof’—what will be his answer? ‘I cannot compel you to 
beliove; you may and must suspend your judgment if you do not 
believe, but meanwhile you will suffor; it may be the proof will come 
to you in sickness and death, but you will not escape merely because 
you suspend your judgment.’ And we say to you, not in anger, not in 
bitterness, not in denunciation of God’s anger upon unbelievers,—(God 
forgive us if we ever speak so!) but we speak to you in the same tone 
of warning and not of threatening, in the same tone of reasoning and of 
entreaty and not of denunciation, as the man of science does; and we 
say to you, ‘If you be doubtful, remember that while you are doubting, 
time is passing; if these be facts, then you are imperilled if you thin 
wrongly about them; there is danger in darkness as well as in light; 
if you tell us you are groping in the dark, then we say take heed how 
you grope—take heed. lest these facts prove hurtful and dangerous to 
you, if you come into collision with them. We cannot alter these facts. 
If they are facts, they have a bearing upon your happiness, just as 
much as the facts in the natural world have.’ You see, then, thero is 
nothing incompatible with free-thought, there is no violation of free- 
thought in religion a whit moro than there is in Nature or in science, 
All we say to you is this—that the consequences of thinking erronoously 
concerning the facts of God's nature may be as certainly perilous to you, 
as the consequences of thinking erroneously concerning the physical 


| facts in your own nature, or in the world around you.” 


Dr. Magee’s analogy is perfectly just, so far as it illustrates the 
purely inevitable consequences of misunderstanding the world, 
whether moral or physical ; but it at least suggests a good deal be- 
yond this, and the Bishop takes no pains to guard against the popu- 
lar misapplication of the suggestion. If men die of a plague which 
they have unintentionally brought upon themselves through their 
ignorance of sanitary laws, their death is not in any degree made 
to depend on their previously unused means of knowledge. Men died 
of the same ignorance for centuries and centuries before they had the 
means of knowing any better. Even now hundreds and thousands 
die through the same ignorance who had never really had any oppor- 
tunity of knowing better. Does he mean to apply this to the spiritual 
consequences of unbelief? Does be mean to hint that similarly men 








will lose their spiritual life through ignorance for which they are not 
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responsible? If he does,—though we do not believe he does,— | speculative one. We should infer from it (perhaps erroneously) 
he destroys the power of the spiritual appeal which the Christian that Dr. Magee does not think that any part of religious faith is. 
faith makes to the heart, which the Bishop elsewhere very justly | properly speaking religious knowledge. He compares the kind of 
describes as an appeal to the faith in an absolute Righteousness | trust required by God to the kind of trust required in human 
superior to and able to redress the apparent injustices of the severe | affairs, and which, as he admits, may be mistakenly given. “Thera 
and almost cruel rule of Nature. But if he does not, then his | may be circumstances and facts in natural life that may make 
analogy so far fails, and he can no longer afford to speak of the | the most trustful and unsuspicious man lawfully suspicious,” he 
dangers of spiritual misbelief as of the same sort as those of physical | says, ‘‘ and it is conceivable that there may be circumstances or 


misbelief ; for the former can only be dangerous to the soul when | facts in Christianity that should make even Christians suspicious 





they rest on a voluntary misuse or abuse of our spiritual freedom ; 
while the latter are quite as great, if not greater, dangers to the body 
when they spring from utter and “ invincible” ignorance, as when 
they spring from carelessness that merits a penalty. The very 
drift of the spiritual appeal ought to be that the perfect Rightcous- 
ness will inflict a spiritual chastisement only on the exact degree 
of voluntary spiritual shortcoming, whatever that may be, involved 


in unbelief ; but the Bishop’s analogy suggests, if it suggests any- | 


thing, that the spiritual evil to be incurred through unbelief will 
be quite independent of any moral failure of ours, will follow the 
analogy, in fact, of a physical plague, instead of that of a per- 
fectly divine retribution. Surely on this point the Bishop ought to 
have guarded his meaning better? Surely he ought to have said 
expressly that though spiritual blindness must always be the most 
privative of all kinds of blindness, it can never be allowed to last for 
those who use well the moments of vision they may have, and will 
never be visited even on those who do not always use well those mo- 
ments, in penalties quite disproportionatein degree to their fault? At 
least, if he did not mean this, the spiritual revelation cannot be 
said to explain and soften the difficulties of the physical world, 
since, in that case, it would only take them up and repeat them in 
a higher sphere. 

The finest of the three lectures is, perhaps, the second, on 
** Christianity and Scepticism,”—the subject of it being the true 
nature of moral and religious, as distinguished from scientific evi- 
dence, and the character of the moral certainty on which men stake 
all that is dearest to them, whether they happen to be Christians 
or not :— 

*‘ Are there any domains of knowledge and of certainty,” asks the 
Bishop, “‘ which cannot be reached by the sceptical intellect, and into 
which some other part of man’s nature must enter, to decide as to his 
belief? Let us go back to that early childhood of which I have been 
speaking, in which the child who at first believes everything learns his 
first lesson of doubt. A child, as I have said, not only believes in appear- 
ances, but he believes in testimony. He believes in human nature. 
His intuitive belief is in the truthfulness of humanity. Every word that 


is said to a child at first he believes; but he very soon learns his second | 
great lesson of doubt and distrust ; learns that everyone who speaks to | 


or distrustful.” And he might have gone further; he might 
| have said that there are, sometimes, no circumstances and facts in 
natural life to make us suspicious, when, nevertheless, it turns out 
afterwards that we have been actually deceived ; and so even though 
we may be unsuspicious and trustful in religious faith, if we are to. 
follow the same analogy, it might turn out eventually that we might 
| yet be deceived. Is that what the bishop intends to teach? Doeg 
he think that Christian faith, though unquestionably due to trust 
| in what is above us and diviner than ourselves, is open to the same. 
doubt as similar trust in human affairs? Does he think such faith 
only infinitely the highest and noblest assumption on which it jg 
possible to live, but still an assumption which is (speculatively 
speaking) open to doubt ? We ask, not as wishing to suggest that 
the Bishop is not orthodox, but because we really desire to know 
to which of the two great schools of philosophy in regard to re- 
ligion he belongs,—that which deems that in all faith there is some- 
thing of an ultimate moral risk or venture,—something of a 
noble leap in the dark,—or that which believes that the ulti- 
mate grounds of faith can be based on knowledge, or at least 
on authoritative moral attestation carrying as much certainty 
as any intellectual knowledge. For our own parts, we should 
rather infer that the Bishop belongs to the former school, were we 
disposed to construe strictly all he says in these sermons. And 
yet a teacher who has so finely shown that the explanation of 
the dignity of doubt itself is to be found in a faith that lies deeper 
than doubt, can hardly mean to convey that that very faith 
has in it something of uncertainty and risk. Yet the course 
of the Bishop’s argument is so generally sound and so clear 
that we wish he had left this fundamental point less ambiguous. 
We suspect that what he means is this, and that it is not very far 
from the truth,—that in creatures of a nature so complex as men, 
living on so many different levels of existence, as it were,—the level 
of the senses, the level of the emotions, the level of the conscience, 
—the assertion of one element of our nature may seem inconsistent 
with the assertion of another element in it, and that where this is 
the case, we are liable to blunder as to which part of us. 
it is wisest to trust; but that if in such cases we trust to. 








him is not true; learns that it is not wise for him to believe everything | j : oe . 
that is said to him. Is that as happy a discovery as that other discovery | the highest part, that part which the divine faculty of conscience 


of which we spoke? Does it lead to like happy results? Does it make | teaches us to be the highest, though we may go wrong in our 








the discoverer feel better, wiser, happier? Would you say to the child, 
‘Go on, my child, in this progress of doubt and distrust. Believe no 
one until he has proved to you that you must believe him. Doubt every 
one, distrust everyone, refuse to accept any word of any human being 
until you have demonstration for it?’ Would the man who grew up in 
that distrustful spirit be a happy man? Would he bo a wise man? 

it wisdom always to distrust human nature? And yet, if it is not, I ask 
you what demonstration you can have of the truthfulness of every person 
whom you trust? You are always trusting. Can you prove logically 
that you are right in any of those trusts ?” 


And Dr. Magee argues from this that, just as it is in human 
affairs, ‘‘ doubt is useful upon one condition, and one only,—that 
it start from a first belief. For what is the source of all this doubt 
and this thirst after knowledge ? 
belief that beneath all appearances there is a reality,—that some- 
thing underlies and causes all being. 
this (if I may so speak of it) Essence of Existence,—the search 


after this I am,—that still leads on the doubter.” We are no more | 
meant to be independent of acts of trust,—as distinguished from | 
knowledge,—in the domain of religion, than we are in the domain | 


of human affairs, argues the Bishop of Peterborough. 
we are liable to an indefinite amount of error, but in both it is 
the spirit of trust, the spirit of large and generous reliance on 
what is higher than ourselves, of faith in what goes deeper than 


the understanding or the reason, which most surely leads to truth. | 
If we take up the spirit of universal distrust, if we begin to judge | 


by the understanding and the reason only, even in human affairs, 
we lose far more than we gain; 


the same principle in religion, we get to scepticism, which is, in 
Dr. Magee’s estimation, precisely as reasonable, neither more nor 
less, than the cynical spirit in judging of human affairs which is 
disposed to disbelieve everything of which it has not sensible 
evidence, 

The only criticism we have to make on this fine lecture is a 


It is the supreme instinctive | 


And it is the search after | 


Tn both | 


we misapprehend human | 
nature more and wore, and madden ourselvesat last. By adopting | 


| human affairs through such an exercise of trust, we cannot go 
| wrong in relation to him who constituted our nature and gave us 
| the faculty by which to discriminate the higher from the lower,— 
| that which is most like him, from that which is most different from 
| him ;—in other words, that in things human, the true judgment of 
| the conscience may lead us into error, but that in things divine, 
| the true judgment of the conscience,—so far as it is quite true and 
| simple,—is as infallible as God himself. We trust that the Bishop- 
| may himself explain to us in further lectures how he would illus- 
' trate his philosophy of faith in relation to the facts of historical 


| revelation. 





REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON.* 
PLEASANT, gossiping, and tenderly-regretful recollections of the 
founder of Punch are sure to enjoy a certain popularity. He was 
so widely known in his own proper person, not only from his writ- 
ings, but from his performances of Falstaff, that he fitly becomes 
| the subject of papers like these, full of intimate personal detail. 
| And in his case he had nothing to fear, for he was a good man, 
whose life bore looking into. As Mr. Hatton somewhat quaintly 
| says, ** Ile believed in one God, in one woman, in oue publication.” 
| He had, says his friend, ‘a romantic faith in the power which 
| he directed. In this enthusiasm and devotion may be found the 
secret of his success as an editor. Years hence it may almost seem 
beyond belief that the founder of Punch died without deserving the 
enmity of any man, beloved by all who had laboured with him, 
respected by men of all creeds and parties; being, nevertheless, 
| one who had never sacrificed the independence of his paper, regard- 
| ing it always as an estate of the realm, a power that belonged to 
| the country, a national institution.” 

These words are not too strong to describe the influence of 





* Reminiscences of Mark Lemon. By Joseph Hatton. London: Allen and Co. 
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pose 20s 2a 
Punch, and the extraordinary success of a periodical wholly devoted | written. He might have struggled through one novel for the love 
to wit and humour, aud yet conducted with perfect purity and | of it,—a novel in which he could have indulged in the narration of 
almost invariable right reason, isan encouraging point of our social | some of his own adventures, but he would have done no more.” 
atate which we are fain to look at amidst the many causes for | He left a posthumous work which he called ‘*The Taffeta Petti- 
political anxiety now looming in Europe. coat,” but which is announced for publication under the title of 
One of the most disheartening symptoms of the inner condition | ‘ The Blue Petticoat.’ 
of the body politic of France, that unhappy country of which we} We do not know whether Mark Lemon's life will be written ; 
have all for months been thinking and even dreaming, has been | whether it contained enough of interest to make a complete and 
¢he nature of the comic parts of the Paris Press. Some few news- | separate picture apart from the periodical literature in which he, 
papers have treated serious subjects well in an English sense of | so to speak, incorporated himself. In any case, Mr. Hatton's 
the word. John Lemoine is a terse, sensible, though anti- | sketches convey a charming image of a good man, and one which 
Christian writer ; and to the Debats and the Siécle, on theone side, | his family may gladly accept as a testimony to their father’s worth. 
should be added, on the other, the Frangais, the extremely well- 


written organ of the Liberal Catholics, which all through the 
months of the Vatican Council fought lustily for Monseigneurs} MR. HELPS ON WAR AND GENERAL CULTURE.* 


Dupanloup and Darboy. But newspapers of a lighter kind in THe conversations, which in the first series of Friends in Council 
France are usually quite indescribable to English ears. The ele- | served as a sort of explanatory interlude to relieve and qualify the 
ment of pure and healthy fun is wholly wanting. There seems | more substantial essays, have gradually encroached upon the terri- 
no medium between sense and sentiment, and humour in which | tory of their allies, and now claim absolutesupremacy. ‘This new 
grossness plays a principal part. Here and there a certain method admits of much greater freedom of handling, but it is ex- 
scathing satire redeems this charge, as when Louis Veuillot digs | posed to some dangers. In his essays Mr. Helps felt it necessary 
the sharp point of his Ultramontane pen into some unlucky | to reason out his thoughts, and to observe a certain rule of con- 
opponent. Veuillot is not unclean; but then neither is vinegar! | sistency. No doubt if he went too far he could correct the excess 
As for a French Mark Lemon, one may look for him in vain, and | in the ensuing dialogue, and this was at once a useful check and a 
one of the reasons why Anglo-Saxon writers find it to be difficult | safe test of opinion. Now, however, that a sentiment is no 
+o judge of the practical effect of given institutions in France, | sooner uttered by one of the speakers than another expresses his 
is that they never make any allowance for the lack of humour as | dissent, there is not the same means of judging which side has 
an element in the national character. Humour is a grand source | the best of the argument. We must say, with all respect for 
of tolerance; the French enthusiast, always au grand sérieux, has | Mr. Helps, that the conversation is apt to degenerate into a wordy 
forgotten that he had once a countryman named Moliére, who | scuffle. The object of the writer is probably to represent all shades of 
thought he could afford to smile indulgently at human weaknesses. | opinion, and to give them a fair hearing. But by introducing 

The anecdotes given of Mark Lemon’s career are chiefly con- | contradictory views and leaving his readers to choose between them 
cerned with his theatrical tours and his impersonation of Falstaff, | according to their own tastes, rather than any settled principle, he 
acharacter for which nature had physically fitted him, and into | is sure to cause some confusion. Again the temptation of making 
which he entered with all the energy of his cheerful bearing. Mr. | his conversations lively, and bringing out by dramatic touches the 
Hatton accompanied tha “Show in the North,” and his duties | characteristics with which so many former books have familiarized 
commenced very suddenly. in this wise. ‘‘ The Show had arrived | himself and his admirers, leads Mr. Helps into constant interrup- 
at Edinburgh before I was really summoned, as a friend, to take | tions. Itis true that many of these are amusing, but they too 
the management in the absence of the impresario proper, who was | often seem to be made toorder. Sir John Ellesmere, for instance, 
‘detained in London.” And so he started on a cold morning in | has a tradition to keep up, and feels that he would lose his charac- 
January, 1869, from Euston Square, and went to Edinburgh, | ter if he did not indulge in asides and impertinences. Some of 
‘Glasgow, Greenock, and afterwards to Yorkshire and Birmingham. | these are too laboured, especially the affectation of talking of a 
Wherever he went Mark Lemon was greeted with affectionate re- | fugue in E sharp, which is mild for a sarcasm and over-elaborate 
spect, for all men knew the Editor of Punch. But the picture of the | for a blunder. The effect of such sayings is to make us 
man in more domestic scenes pleases us better, —as, for instance, at | painfully conscious that, after all, we may have too much even of 
home, in Sussex. “ It was a quaint, old-fashioned room, the dining | Sir John Ellesmere. Yet Mr. Helps must feel that none of the 
zoom at Crawley. The main portion of Vine Cottage had once been | newer characters can replace him. ‘The secretary who writes 
a farm-house, and it was Mark Lemon’s fancy to retain the | down these conversations, and who, to be consistent with the 
ingle-nook and some of the old-fashioned characteristics of the | account he gives of himself as ‘‘ comparatively an ignorant and 
place. I remember a particularly notable gathering round the old | ill-read young man,” cannot find one of the most familiar pass- 
table by the ingle-nook. Mark Lemon was looked upon as a sort | ages in Bacon, Sir Arthur Godolphin, Mr. Cranmer, and Mr, 
of father of the village. Nothing was done in the place without | Mauleverer, are all somewhat indistinct and colourless. Mr, 
his advice first taken and his assistance secured. On the occasion | Helps turns occasionally from the engrossing subject of the war 
in question, it was a volunteer fire brigade.” After the committee- | to let us see that Mr. Mauleverer cares for cookery, and that Mr, 
meeting, he gave himself up to the entertainment of his rustic Cranmer has been Secretary of the Treasury, but we believe all 
guests, and sang them ‘‘ Cupid’s Garden,” and when the fire brigade | the questions started in this book would have been discussed 
had left, the mistress of the house sang “* Wapping Old Stairs,” | equally well without their assistance. It also seems to us that the 
while “it was a pleasant sight to see the kindly and admiring substitution of a monologue for an essay is not an improvement, 
husband watching his wife, and beating time with his unlighted | and the reading of a few detached passages from an author does 


pipe.” He wrote not at home, but at a small farmhouse in the | not replace critical analysis. ‘These are our main objections to 


fields not far off. ‘* Writing,” said he, as an old man, * writing | the form of Mr. Helps’s present work ; we may, perhaps, find it 
‘does not come easy to me now. It often takes me an hour or two | more difficult to make good any complaints against the substance. 
before I can work myself up toit. This is the process. A light| Mr. Helps’s views about war are not brought forward here for 
‘breakfast or luncheon, and a steady walk to the little cottage farm | the first time, but they are more likely to be accepted now than 
{told you of. When I get there I unlock my room, put out my | they were in 1859. The wanton butchery of a war undertaken 
paper, nib my pens, and get all in order. ‘Then I go outside, light | for dynastic ambition on the one side, and continued for territorial 
my pipe, wander into the farmyard, look at the cows, or the pigs, | aggrandizement on the other, cannot fail to be generally revolting; 
or the poultry, or anything else, sit on a gate, perhaps, if I can while whatever may have been the arritre pensées in the Italian 
balance myself, sniff the local perfumes of hay and straw, and pre- | war, the expulsion of the Austrians was a noble design and 
‘sently the fit comes on; down goes the pipe, up comes the pen, and merited all our sympathies. At that time, however, if we remem- 
away you go.” | ber rightly, Mr. Helps was dwelling exclusively on the evils 
During the last five or six years Mark Lemon always had an un- |which were caused by the war, and was forgetting those 
finished novel in his bag. ‘He had chambers in London, at 31| which it cured. Until it is proved to be possible to ex- 
Bedford Street, where he wrote occasionally. If his bag was there, |clude war altogether, until some other remedy is dis- 
We might be sure his unfinished novel was there also; if you saw | covered for national injustice and oppression, such an indis- 
the bag at his office in Bouverie Street, there you might be sure | criminate crusade against all wars detracts from the authority 
was his unfinished novel.” But the rolling stone gathered no | with which an unnecessary war can be censured. Had England 
moss. The novel grew at the little farmhouse, and there only. | intervened with effect in 1859 by persuading the Emperor of 
ee Hatton, speaking very impartially of the successive contents | Austria to yield, she might have spoken with much greater weight 
of the said bag, says that Faulkner Lyle is by far the best. “If| —~——— . aR ge Pe < - 
Mark Lemon had been rich, these books would never bave been Comak” Lawkunt Smith and Elden sth a 
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strances were dictated by the same wish for quiet without regard 
to the merits of the point at issue, she could hardly expect to 
retain her influence. We may apply the same rule to Mr. Helps, 
although for the sake of his present book, we should be glad to 
let it stand on its own merits. When we think how the late war 
originated and what were the terms imposed by the conquerors 
of Sedan, we can enter fully into Mr. Helps’s denunciations and 
appreciate his description of the horrors of a battle. The comparison 
he makes of the numbersof killed and wounded to the stars which are 
visible on a cloudless night, and the account of the space that 
would be occupied by arranging in a row the bodies of those 
placed entirely hors de combat, may seem fanciful, but they enable 
us to realize the misery which last year brought upon two great 
nations. There is true pathos, too, in the picture of a battle- 
field when the fight is over, and of the sufferings of the fatally 
wounded as they lie ‘slowly stiffening into death.” We quote 
two of Mr. Helps’s descriptions :— 


“Is he alover? He thinks of jer. It is not always of their sorrow- 
ful parting that he thinks; for that strangely errant and ungovernable 





thing, memory, carries him back, perbaps, to some fond hour, hitherto 
forgotten,—as whon, one summer day, she threw wild flowers in his face 
while they wero walking by tho river-side, and was shy, and would not | 
come as near to him as he wished; but never looked more beautiful. | 
There is a strange complacency in his mind at the thought that he will | 
be so much mourned over by her. If this bleeding would but stop, he | 
would scribble something to her, at least write hor name. But 
it is so cold, and he must sleep for a few minutes. He will write 
her name when he awakes. But he never does awake. . . « « « 
Is he a husband, and a father? His are the bitterest feelings. 
There is no consolation here—at least, no earthly consolation. What a 
world this is, in which he leaves those dear ones, is but too clearly 
manifest to him from the way in which ho has been made to depart 
from it. It would be a temptation worthy of the Arch-Tempter him- 
self, standing by that dying soldier, to try what portion of his soul’s 
welfare he would imperil, so that he might be permitted to behold his | 
wife and children once again, if only in this dying hour. Ho listens | 
for aid to como: to him life is still incxpressibly dear. He hoars the | 
galloping of horses; but his trained hearing knows that this is only | 
the quick pursuit of friends or foes, and not the approach of any aid | 
for him. The cold wind makes its strident noise amidst the reeds; he | 
watches them bend beforo it ; and it is, perhaps, the last thing that he | 


sees or thinks about.” } 

It may be doubted whether such passages will produce any | 
practical effect, and whether the keenest perception of the horrors | 
of war will ever deter kings, statesmen, or nations from | 
engaging in it. The man who wept at thinking how few of | 
his great army would be alive in a given time was the sole| 
cause of their destruction. We have advanced in feeling since | 
the days of Xerxes; we have had numberless paintings and | 
descriptions of battle-fields; Goethe's ‘Campaign in France” | 
and Erckmann-Chatrian’s novels are well known to the two 
contending parties in the late war, yet the carnage was) 
more horrible than ever. Mr. Helps does not appear to us to, 


| 


suggest any remedy, unless by coupling war and general culture | 
he implies that the one is an antidote to the other. He inveighs, | 
indeed, against the ignorance of the French as being the cause of | 
their defeats, but the war was not made by the French alone. It | 
is rather comic to read in one sentence that the study of music | 
promotes reverence, and thus promotes humility, and then to read | 
five lines further down that “the culture of music amongst the | 
Germans has been of immense service as regards the general cul- | 
ture of the Teutonic mind.” But this is the legitimate consequence | 
of the theory which runs through the present conversations, and | 
Mr. Helps may think that a passage which has escaped Sir | 
John Ellesmere is safe from the critics. With such praise | 
of the Germans, not only for the knowledge which they | 
possess, but for the civilizing influence which it has not) 
always produced upon them, Mr. Helps is surely rather incon- | 
sistent in opposing our adoption of a general military train- | 
ing. If that does not interfere with the production of learned | 
men in Germany, we need hardly assume that it will be fatal a 
science and literature in England. ‘Would you like,” asks | 
Mr. Helps, “ to have had some of the best years of Faraday’s life 
directed to military training ?—or of Wheatstone’s, or Sir James | 
Simpson’s, or Dickens’s, or Thackeray’s, or scores more whom [| 


could mention? Perhaps they would have done nothing at all | 
if you had diverted their minds at a critical period of their lives | 
from those pursuits which were especially suited to those minds.” | 
In a “‘ perhaps,” as in an “if,” there is great virtue. But why | 
should not science and literature be just as compatible with mili- | 
tary training as with the work of a bookbinder’s apprentice | 
and a Parliamentary reporter? Mr. Helps seems to remember | 
this, for he virtually abandons his particular instances. We do | 
not care to answer them by others, but it may be worth while | 


observing that Dr. Waagen attributed his knowledge of art to the | 








a, 
to France in 1870. But when it appeared as if all her remon-| hours he spent as sentry in the galleries of the Louvre during the 


occupation of Paris by the Allies. ‘The real question, however, ig 
the general one, and that needs a more systematic treatment than 
it can receive in a review or in a conversation. 

If we have dealt more with Mr. Helps’s theories than with the 
broad tendency of his work, our excuse must be that we were led. 
away by his method. His dialogues are so pleasant that we could 
not help joining in them, and indeed we have known Milverton 
and Ellesmere long enough to claim such an acquaintance. Now, 
before we shut up the book, we must quote a description of g 
journey with Lord Palmerston which will be new to most readers, 
and which gives Mr. Helps one of those opportunities, that he useg 
so well, of linking his imaginary characters with real life, and 
making real life the more distinct from the contrast :— 


“T have often made long railway journeys with him—we two alone 
in a compartment. For about the first fifty miles he would work at his 
official boxes. Then—for he was the most courteous and kind of men 
—he would have a little talk with me about affairs in goneral, thinking 
it right to be companionable. And then, out of his capacious great-coat 
pockets, he would bring some scientific paper—the last thing published 
by the Astronomical Society, or the Jatest discovery in optics; and he 
would be absorbed in this paper until the end of the journey. The only 
things that occasionally took the place of his scientific studies were 
works relating to the grammar of foreign languages. He know more 
about Italian and modern Greek than almost any other man. Now, I 
have always put him down in my mind as a man of real culture. Of 
course it would have been a grand thing for him if he had been better 
educated scientifically speaking, and had known more of pure mathe- 
matics; but then, I suppose, wo should have lost him as a politician, 
for the bent of his mind was scientific.” 





MR. SEEBOHM ON INTERNATIONAL REFORM.* 
Tus essay, written during the American civil war, is only now 
given to the public. It does not profess to put forward a new 
constitution for the commonwealth of civilized States, nor to define 
the method or limits of the international jurisprudence of the 
future. It seeks, indeed, to show that the greater part of the 
relations among sovereign States are still not governed by any rules 
deserving the name of law ; that the want of any such government 
is a grievous hindrance to the intercourse of nations, and that the 
necessity for establishing some kind of order is daily becoming 
more imperious. But Mr. Seebohm, while he insists on the press- 
ing want of a remedy for the evils caused by a state of in- 
ternational anarchy, is prompt to recognize the value of 
such attempts as have been already made towards supplying 
it, and looks rather to the gradual building up of inter- 
national law by the co-operation of sovereign States in extend- 
ing the domain of positive agreement, than to the indefinitely 
distant prospect of some new kind of authority being enabled, by 


| means of a gigantic federation or any other device, to exercise 


judicial functions over the civilized world. It is suggested that 
rules of international conduct should be from time to time enacted 

by the consent of all the Powers interested, and should be enforced 

by their joint action when it should become necessary to enforce 

them; so that ultimately an international code would be formed 

of which the several articles would be analogous to the existing 

Declaration of Paris. ‘I'hat Declaration is commended as a 

marked step in the right direction, and as a valuable index 
of the manner in which we may reasonably expect further improve- 
ments to be brought about. By proceeding on this cautious plan, 

the author no doubt relinquishes a tempting field of speculation. 

He might have called us to take our pleasure with him in visions 
more vast and splendid than any sight that we can find in the 
past or present history of our race. We might see in fancy a 
power as supreme over every State as a State is supreme over every 
one of its citizens; a tribunal more august than the Rome of the 
Caesars, more sacred than the Rome of the Popes, whose decrees 
should go forth to all nations and all languages, and should be 
obeyed alike in the crowded cities of the Old World, and on the 
ships of adventurers in the uttermost parts of the seas ; an empire 
in whose sovereign citizenship all lesser jealousies of local patriotism 
should be merged, and in the presence of whose universal 
grandeur the strife of kingdoms would seem so unworthy a thing 
that it would for very shame be extinguished. All this is well 
enough to dream of; nay, it would be unwise to say that this, 
or something like it, may not one day come true. The possibility 
of some such event in the distant future has been recently spoken 
of by Professor Seeley in his address to the Peace Society. We 
are not of those who scorn such predictions, or deem them of no 


practical value; men seldom do the best that is actually possible: 


unless they have an impossible ideal, and honour is due to who- 
ever dares put such an ideal clearly before them. But the time of 





* On International Reform. By Frederic Seebohm. London: Longmans. 1871. 
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fulfilment Professor Seeley points to is, at best, far, very far, off ; 
and it might not unreasonably be conjectured that mankind will 
hardly be civilized enough to carry out the scheme of a universal 
Federation, before they are also civilized enough to abstain from 
war without any such conventional restraint as the Federation 
gould exist for the purpose of imposing. At all events, we are 
tempted to see if we cannot find in our waking hours some help 
pearer at hand ; and this is what Mr. Seebohm has aimed at. He 
shows us no dazzling splendours, but he never quits a hold on firm 
ground, and if he is chary of detail, he thereby avoids doing pre- 
mature work which might afterwards have to be undone. 

The first part of this essay puts in a clear light the conditions 
which make a continuance of the present state of armed lawless- 
ness amongst nations intolerable and impossible. It is shown that 
the different countries of the earth tend to become, by no artifice 
or convention, but by economic necessity, ever more closely asso- 
ciated and more dependent on one another :— 

“Nations may, in this respect, be regarded as roughly divisible into 

three groups or classes :—1. Those thinly peopled, exporting natural pro- 
dace, and importing manufactures and luxuries. 2. Those well peopled, 
consuming their own produce, and manufacturing their own goods, 
8. Those densely peopled, exporting manufactures and luxuries, and 
importing natural produce. And these threo classes may be said to 
represent three stages in a nation’s history.” 
The general tendency of civilization, even in the case of nations 
still in the first or youthful stage, is towards an increased com- 
plexity of commercial relations, and an increase of the privaticns 
and dangers to ensue from any interruption of them. Nor is it 
in the option of any country which may at present be in the second 
or self-subsistent stage to remain so, even if it should be desired. 
Artificial legislation and special circumstances may for a time 
check the increase of the manufacturing or the commercial ele- 
ment, but cannot stop it. ‘These points are worked out in a brief 
but very instructive review of the economic history of England, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and France. England in parti- 
cular has become, not by the policy of her rulers, but to a great 
extent in spite of it, almost entirely dependent on intercourse with 
other nations for her material welfare. Our people have come 
step by step to rely ‘“‘ upon foreign raw material for their employ- 
ment, foreign markets for the disposal of their manufactures, 
foreign corn for their food, and an outlet to foreign lands for one 
or two hundred thousand per annum of surplus population.” 
Holland is in a similar position, and other nations which are now 
more or less self-subsistent are yet steadily and inevitably tending 
to follow our example. 

The result of this state of things is that war becomes more 
injurious to neutrals, and, at the same time, a less effective instru- 
ment for the purposes of the belligerents. Nay, the exercise of 
belligerent rights would now be in some ways positively mischievous 
to the power exercising them; thus the right of blockade in the 
hands of England would be hardly less ruinous to her own 
interests than the same right in the hands of an enemy. ‘The first 
effect of an English blockade of the coasts of a hostile maritime 
country would be to deprive England of indispensable necessaries. 
Similarly, what remains of the right of capture at sea, now that we 
have foregone it as to enemies’ goods in neutral ships, would 
operate far more mischievously against us than against our adver- 
saries. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that Mr. Seebohm has con- 
fined his remarks on this head to maritime warfare. At first sight, 
it might seem that war by land, especially if conducted on the 
system of requisitions supplemented by indemnities, is still 
capable of being made to bear a profit to the successful 
belligerent. But the distinction is, in fact, only apparent. 
War by land is now inefficient, unless it is carried on by 
overwhelming forces assembled at short notice, and capable of 
drawing on adequate reserves at still shorter notice. 
cannot be had except by means of universal liability to military 
service, and such a system cannot be brought into full play with- 
out grievously impeding all the other functions, and most of all the 
commercial functions, of the social organism; indeed, the more 
perfect for its own purposes the military system is, the more 
deeply and irreparably will civil society be disturbed, and the vic- 
tors themselves will, by the very means which gave them the 


victory, suffer directly and indirectly such injuries as no fruits of | control. 


the war can possibly make up for. 


Such forces | 
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morality. This, however, though not expressly defined as 
between nations, is generally admitted and acted upon in their 
dealings with one another, and has from time to time to be defined 
by different nations for themselves in their municipal legislation 
and jurisprudence. ‘Thus we have amongst nations something 
analogous to public law, private contract, and moral obligations, 
and nations should therefore have corresponding rights and duties. 
But there are no settled means of ascertaining what they are, 
and little or nothing analogous to the sanction by which 
persons are in a civilized commonwealth protected in the 
enjoyment of those rights and bound to the observance 
of those duties. A nation which thinks itself aggrieved 
by the acts of its neighbour has to be the judge of its own 
right to redress, and when it has made up its mind that it 
ought to have redress, its only remedy is to take the law into its 
own hands and do itself such justice as it can. Now this is 
a state of affairs which when it prevails between individuals is 
called Lynch law. Accordingly Mr. Seebohm says that we are 
living under the rule of what is no better than international 
Lynch law, ‘closely resembling in practice, and altogether 
identical in principle with the state of Lynch law which in a 
barbarous stage of society subsisted between individuals.” And as. 
private Lynch law is to trade, so is public Lynch law to commerce. 
The only cure for this is the substitution of positive international 
laws which shall be declared interpreted and enforced by the 
society of nations and not by the individual, this being the mark 
whereby a civil and judicial system is distinguished from a state 
of Lynch law. The laws required to establish international 
order can be enacted, in Mr. Seebohm’s view, only by the actual 
consent of all the nations who are to be bound by them. A 
majority of sovereign powers cannot affect to give law to a 
minority, the right of a majority to bind a minority in muni- 
cipal affairs being a necessary incident of territorial jurisdic- 
tion, but in no way applicable to international transactions. 
The author mentions the Declaration of Paris as a recognition by 
the Powers who were parties to it of the principle he maintains, 
and as forming a precedent of the manner in which international 
law may be extended, or rather constructed. He anticipates the 
objection that a rule binding only on those who expressly consent 
to it cannot be called law. ‘The objection at this stage is, indeed, 
hardly more than technical. Its real weight appears only when 
we come to the difficulty of enforcing the law so made. However, 
Mr. Seebohm thinks it worth meeting, and meets it satisfactorily ; 
insisting that ‘‘ positive law, established by unanimous and actual 
consent of all over whom it has force, is positive law in its simplest 
and purest form, and the most positive law which can exist.” 

On the question of judicial interpretation no details are sug- 
gested. It is pointed out that arbitration, which some people are 
disposed to be content with, will not have the effect sought to be 
obtained. No doubt it is useful to have particular disputes settled 
as they arise ; but the object is to prevent disputes from arising, 
and this can be effected only by decisions which will be binding 
not merely on the disputants, but on all the parties who are bound 
by the law applicable to the case. It is impossible to say in what 
manner nations will constitute au authority to interpret the laws 
they make, except that the tribunal must be appointed by the same 
joint consent which makes the law; but there seems to be no 
insuperable difficulty in the thing being done somehow. 

The last and perhaps the most difficult point is how 
the proposed law of nations is to be enforced. It is 
obvious that the ultimate resort must be to physical force, 
in a state of order no less than in a state of anarchy; the 
difference is that, where law prevails, force is applied in a 
regular manner, and so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the usual conduct of life. ‘The change from Lynch law to civil 
law,” says Mr. Seebohm, “is a change in the possession of the 
sword; from being worn by the angry disputants, it becomes worm 
by the law.” Here, again, we might be put on a wrong track by 
following too far the analogy of a community of nations to a com- 
munity of citizens, It is difficult to imagine how a permanent 
international police force could be created which should be in- 
dependent of the several powers, and yet amenable to their joint 
Mr. Seebohm, therefore, does not propose to construct 
any new executive power, but suggests that it should be “ the 


Coming, then, to consider what kind of securities for peace the | recognized duty of all the nations severally to submit to the law,” 
community of nations enjoys at present, we find that there is a | and ‘of all the nations jointly to enforce it upon any delinquent.” 
certain very small amount of general positive agreement which we | It is not pretended that this would at once put a stop to 
may look on as rudiments of true international law; aconsiderable the present evils of war, or that the joint obligation of 
amount of particular positive agreement embodied in the inter- all the parties to enforce the law would be invariably observed. 
national contracts called treaties; and a considerable amount of Indeed no one could expect this, seeing that the obligations im- 
general vague agreement as to what may be called international , posed on the citizens of every country by its constitution are 
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occasionally broken, and that civil government has not yet 
succeeded in putting an end to civil war. But notwithstanding 
the drawbacks that must occur in working out the scheme, we 
are disposed to agree with Mr. Seebohm that there would be a 
true and substantial gain from its adoption. In the earliest 
international relations of which we know much, those of the 
Greek cities, war was treated as the rule and peace as the ex- 
ception. When they suspended war and entered into treaties, 
they did not conclude what we should call peace, but only truces 
for fixed terms of years; and even those terms were seldom allowed 
to run their full course. It cannot be said that international law 
existed, and the traces of an international morality were very 
slight. We have now advanced so far beyond that stage of dip- 
lomacy, that in theory, at any rate, we treat peace as the normal 
and war as an abnormal relation between sovereign States ; inter- 
national morality is understood and to some extent observed, and 
international law is recognized in principle, though there is not yet 
enough of it. A further advance of hardly less importance would 
be made, if it were clearly understood that all nations are alike 
interested in the preservation of the common peace, and bound to 
enforce the observance of the laws they have sanctioned. War 
between nations would then seem no less unnatural than civil war 
does now, and would be regarded in its true light as being no less 
a calamity to all mankind than a civil war is toa nation. And 
as in proportion to increased efficiency in the administration of 
the law, and increased respect for it amongst all ranks of 
society, the practices of private warfare and of bearing arms 
have gradually become obsolete ; so perhaps, though the com- 
parison is but partially applicable and must not be pressed, civilized 
nations may, as their reliance on the protection of international 
law increases, diminish or in part dispense with the armaments 
which now are a clog on their industry. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Seebohm’s book another step has 
been made towards the fulfilment of the hopes he expresses by the 
Treaty of Washington. This, it may be fairly expected, will be a 
most important and fruitful precedent. It goes beyond the 
Declaration of Paris in providing a judicial machinery for carry- 
ing its principles into effect, which, though its operation is to be 
temporary and limited, may yet be regarded as approaching to 
the nature of a real international tribunal. 

We must not omit to mention some incidental remarks on the 
doctrine of non-intervention. In this matter sovereign States may 
be fairly likened to persons, and the analogy is rightly used by 
Mr. Seebohm to determine the true limits of the principle. States 
have not, any more than persons, a right to interfere with their 
neighbours in the exercise of their lawful freedom, Non-inter- 
vention in this sense is not a privilege or even a right, but a duty : 
‘‘the true doctrine of non-intervention rests not upon the want 
of direct interest on the part of other nations, but upon the right 
of international liberty on the part of the nation interfered with.” 
It is shown in a postscript to the essay that Mr. Cobden’s view of 
national duties was on this point in harmony with the author's, 
and on the other points treated of in this book not inconsistent 
with it. 





THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN.* 

Oor associations with Patagonia and ‘Tierra del Fuego are not 
wholly of an agreeable sort, but Dr. Cunningham has managed to 
give us a very pleasant book of notes on the natural history of 
these countries, and of the Strait and channels which separate 
them. This Strait, which should be called, not Magellan, but 
Magalhaens, after the celebrated Portuguese navigator of that 
mame, has been recently surveyed by order of the Government. 
H.M.S. Nassau, employed for this purpose, was despatched in 
1866, Dr. Cunningham, then a Professor at the Agricultural 
College of Cirencester, being selected as naturalist to the expedi- 
tion. We wish such attention to the interests of scientific progress 
were more characteristic of this country. 

The Nassau is a steamer of between six and seven hundred tons. 


\style. We will, however, attempt the task by selecting a few of 
the most generally interesting facts, relating to plants, animals 
and man, in the neighbourhood of the Strait, given in Dr. 
Cunningham’s volume. : 
Our author narrates his discoveries of new plants and his iden. 
tification of old ones with the ardour of a collector, and in simple 
and intelligible language. He also gives us a fair notionof the aspect 
of the country, so far as vegetable life is concerned, pointing out the 
characteristics of the forest trees as well as of the more remarkable 
of the plants of lowlier growth. His occasional observations on 
the geographical range and migrations of individual species wil] 
also be read with interest. Among the trees we find two kinds 
of beech described as very abundant on the heights about the 
strait. Both species have distinctly serrated or toothed leaves of 
rather small size. Another tree, called winter's bark, allied to 
the Magnolias, is also abundant. It has large leaves like those of 
the cherry laurel, but silver-grey beneath, while its bark was found 
to possess valuable medicinal and condimental virtues by Captain 
Winter who accompanied Drake in his circumnavigation of the 
globe, during the years 1577-1580. Its fruit was described 
by Sir Richard Hawkins as carried in “clusters like a Haw. 
thorne, but that it is greene, each being of the bignesse of a 
Pepper-corne, and every of them containing within four or 
five granes, twice as bigge as a musterd seed, which broken 
are white within, as the good Pepper, and bite much like it, 
but hotter. The barke of this Tree hath savour of all kinde of 
spices together, most comfortable to the Stomack.” Among the 
vegetable curiosities of the Strait described by Dr. Cunningham, a 
strange plant, allied to mistletoe, was observed on the branches 
of many of the beech trees. In appearance it resembled a yellow- 
ish-coloured ball about as large as a man’s head. This plant was 
destitute of leaves, and was formed of an immense number of 
slender intertwined stems. ‘The seeds of this species and its allies 
adhere to the tree, on which they become parasitic by means of 
three viscid hairs belonging to the fruit; these hairs enable them 
to remain on the trees until their seeds germinate and their roots 
penetrate the bark. On the Patagonian shore, close to the beach, 
two plants were observed in profusion which are worthy of note, 
by reason of their possession in common of the same powerfal 
balsamic odour and viscid character, though one of the two 
plants is leguminous, and the other belongs to the widely 
separated natural order of the composite. Should the aromatic 
resins of these two plants prove to be absolutely identical, 
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this observation will probably lead to other discoveries of a similar 
kind, and we may thus obtain fresh light on the important subject 
of climate and soil, as modifying the processes and products of 
vegetable growth. Already some strange similarities exhibited by 
widely-differing plants growing under the same conditions have 
been noticed. Such, for instance, are the general glaucous colours 
and fleshy leaves of sea-shore vegetation, and the rusty-brown hues 
so characteristic of the flora of Western Australia. 

Of beautiful flowering plants there is no lack in the Strait of 
Magellan, and notices of them will be found in most of the chap- 
ters of the book. Some choice ferns also are frequently met with, 
such as the Hymenophylla, or filmy ferns, from Western Pata- 
gonia (p. 344), and a curious little Grammitis (p. 321). 

Our knowledge of the zoology of the Strait has been consider. 
ably enriched by the observations and discoveries of Dr, Cunning- 
ham. This, of course, is not the place for a description of the 
new genera and species of animalg obtained, nor is, indeed, the 
study of his captures made during the expedition of the Nassau 
nearly concluded, yet we may extract a note or two concerning 
some of the more interesting animals described in the book before 
us. One of these is a species of skunk, rejoicing in the name of 
Mephitis patagonica, A sailor shot a specimen, of which Dr. 
Cunningham ‘‘ did not venture to preserve the skin, knowing that 
the operation would have involved his being regarded as a leper for 
some time.” The horribly persistent odour of this pretty little animal 
is well known, and it is stated that it was distinctly perceptible on 


She was absent from England for three years from August, 1866, | one occasion on shipboard no less than two miles from the coast of 


till the summer of 1869, and was engaged during most of the time | Monte Video. 
in the survey of the Strait of Magellan and the western coast of | bird met with in the Strait and its vicinity. 


The steamer-duck is a common but very curious 
The young birds are 


Patagonia. One of her chief stations was in the Strait, near a | capable of flight, adult individuals, however, do not fly, but use 


Chilian colony and penal settlement, situated at a spot known as 


Sandy Point. Frequent trips were, however, made to other places, | 


including the Falkland Islands, Rio Janeiro, Monte Video, | ness. 


and Valparaiso. 


their short wings as a kind of paddle, scudding along the 
surface of the sea by their aid with extraordinary swift- 
Specimens of many other animals were also obtained 
by Dr. Cunningham, not only in the strait, but in the various 


It is difficult to give a fair idea of such a diary of observation as | places visited by the ship during her three years’ cruise, such as 


the book before us, which is of necessity somewhat desultory in | Monte Video, Rio de Janeiro, and the Falkland Islands. 





A large 


2 | number of new species and a goodly series of type specimens, necessi- 


* Notes on the Natural History of the Strait of Magelian. By R. O. Cunningham, 
M.D. Edinburgh. 1871. 


| tating the erection of new genera, were secured, and are now being 
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Scamined and described by the author and by the other zoologists into 
whose hands they have been entrusted. Some of the marine ani- 
mals of comparatively low organization, obtained by dredging or 
the towing-net, were also new toscience. Many of them presented 
great richness of colouring and peculiarities of structure or form. 
There is one thing, however, which strikes the reader of Dr. 
Cunningham's pages. One cannot help thinking what a vast col- 
lection of interesting animals would have been brought home if 
only the animals had been less agile and their pursuer more so. 
On page after page we find such expressions as the following :— 
“A species of Cicindela was rather plentiful, but no specimens were 
obtained, owing to the activity of the insect ” (p. 22). Again (p. 27), 
we read of ‘‘ several large and exquisitely-tinted specimens of the 
Portuguese man-of-war, Physalia, which I attempted unsuccess- 
fully to capture.” If a shark-hook was baited with a lump of salt 

rk, the bait was insufficiently secured, and instead of the 
naturalist getting the shark, the shark enjoyed a good meal (p. 28). 
In one spot lizards abounded, but ‘they eluded capture by the 
extreme rapidity of their motion” (p. 40); and “crabs of the 
genus Grapsus were seen but none taken, as they escaped into 
clefts of the rock.” Another time the author met with a beauti- 
ful bright green lizard ‘* but did not succeed in catching any.” 
Once he almost trod on a brown snake, but ‘did not succeed in 
securing it.” We might cite scores of similar instances. It is 
doubtless very honest of Dr. Cunningham to tell us of all his failures 
in crab, and beetle, and lizard-catching, but we thought thata 
skillful collector was always a match for any little creature, how- 
ever stealthy, or swift, or unexpected its movements, and that by 
watching its habits, or by contriving special apparatus for its cap- 
ture, he could outmanceuvre it. Perhaps, however, if the author 
had succeeded in securing every animal he pursued, no ingenuity 


a volley was projected to a distance of two or three feet, after the 
fashion of a hot-house squirt, right in the faces of the enemy.” 
Considering the nationality of the enemy, we really must credit 
the guanacos with a high degree of intelligence for having hit 
upon so appropriate a retributive punishment. 

Before taking leave of the author of the volume under review, 
we would venture to suggest to him that there are some points in 
which his book could be readily improved. ‘The year and month 
of the year should be given on each page, for as the narrative is 
now printed, it is a very irksome and difficult task to follow the 
course of the seasons, and to connect the recorded phenomena of 
animal and vegetable life therewith. The illustrations, too, are 
of rather unequal merit, and do not illustrate the author's most 
interesting discoveries or observations. All of them should be 
numbered; perhaps some, such as the merry-thonght of the 
condor, which explains no point in the text, might advantageously 
be omitted. The scientific names of animals and plants are 
generally recorded with accuracy, though an occasional slip, such 
as Phicoum for Phleum, may be found. A few awkward expres- 
sions should be revised ; for instance, the phrase ‘‘ For various of 
these details” (p. 44) is scarcely an approved one. 

Students of natural history may take up once and again this 
narrative of a three years’ cruise in the Strait of Magellan, and 
always find something fresh and instructive. The simple and 
truthful style of the descriptive portions of the chronicle will com- 
mend them to the general reader, to whom they will furnish many 
an agreeable half-hour’s reading. We should add that an excel- 
lent map of the Strait, drawn by Mr. Keith Johuston, is prefixed 
to the volume. 





MONASTIC CHRONICLES OF MEAUX. 





would have enabled him to stow away his treasures in the small 

cabin allotted to him, and yet to leave room for himself. As it 

was, he seems to have had a good deal of trouble during stormy | 
weather in preventing the animals preserved in spirit, the plants | 
in paper, the dried skins, the eggs, with various bones and skulls, 
from mingling in hopeless confusion or tumbling about his ears, 
and ousting him altogether from his narrow habitation. 

We have a few interesting particulars, scattered through the 
volume, of the inhabitants of the lands bordering the Strait of 
Magellan. Our author is not able to say much for the Fuegians, 
indeed one of the ship's surveying parties had some trouble with a 
party of natives at the beginning of their enterprise. ‘They 
wounded one of the officers with an arrow: we learn that the 
arrowheads are beautifully fashioned triangular pieces of chipped 
flint and rock-crystal. They, or some of their tribes at least, live 
by the chase of the guanaco or alpaca, but do not disdain shell-fish. 
The skin of the guanaco furnishes them with their only dress, 
when dressed at all. It is arranged as a kind of mantle worn with 
the hair turned outside and not reversed, as is the case with the 
Patagonians; some are clothed with seal and otter skins. They 
have acurious way of always keeping a fire of green wood in the 
bottom of their canoes, the fire being laid upon a mass of clay. 
The canoes are of bark-strips fastened with rusbes. ‘Tobacco is in 
great demand, and on one occasion a young Fuegian readily 
divested himself of his only garment, taking in exchange a 
small quantity of the favourite weed and a knife. A less 
profitable offer was made, on another occasion, by a Fuegian lady, 
who was desirous of bartering her bone necklace for the gold 
watch guard of one of the ship's officers. ‘Though Dr. Cunning- 
ham records with evident interest the characteristics of the | 
living inhabitants of the country, great indeed is his delight when | 
he comes across a Fuegian skull (p. 199). Concerning the 





| 
| 


Tur history of a small religious community on a corner of the 
Yorkshire coast is taken up by Mr. Bond in the preface to the 
volume before us from about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The well-endowed monastery of Meaux had at this time lost 
valuable lands from the inundations of the sea and the Humber ; 
and it was for the object, or, we should perhaps judge, under the 
pretext, of repairing their permanent revenues, that a new abbot, 
Hugh of Leven, took measures for the appropriation of two 
neighbouring benefices. At any rate, he incurred such expenses 
and debts between the purchases, the licences, and some pre- 
liminary manoeuvres, that our chronicler, Thomas of Burton, 
considers him to have inflicted losses on the community that 
another generation was needed to bewail (enormia damna et @ 
necdum natis deflenda). Hugh died in the plague of 1349, together 
with forty out of fifty monks and lay brethren under his authority ; 
and the circumstances of the time forced his successor, William 
of Drynghow, to raise ready money by sales of lands (as well as 
prayers), mortgages, annuities, corrodies or grants of commons, 
and every other makeshift. Such transactions were, perhaps, less 
unusual in monasteries than the violent dissensions and intrigues 
which followed them at Meaux, where the Welsh cellarer, John 
of Ryslay, formed thereupon a plan for supplanting the abbot, and 
after first assailing his reputation by an unpleasant indictment in 
a civil court, succeeded in getting him deposed, and himself 
appointed in his place, by the Abbot of Fountains, &c., as the 
superior Cistercian authorities. Ryslay was fiercely opposed by the 
monks, but eventually installed because they could not agree upon 
another legitimate nominee; he was after all led to raise and 
invest money in ways as open to censure as his predecessor's ; but 
he obtained for his community a cheap redemption of one obliga- 
tion, and managed, on the whole, to reduce their debt. On tho 
other hand, he continued to persecute the late abbot, and en- 








Patagonians, who inhabit the country to the north of the Strait, | deavoured to deprive him of his retiring allowance. William hereat 
we have also a few particulars (pp. 138, 150, 460), while a | fled the country and appealed to Rome, whereupon John found it 
Patagonian cranium, which the author found, is described on | necessary to abdicate. Robert of Beverley was elected in his 
page 193 ; it showed signs of artificial distortion, probably caused place, and the ex-abbot returned as a pensioner on such terms and 
by the early application of a frontal bandage. ‘The Patagonians with such indulgences as “ plainly enough betrayed that he had 
were much more agreeable in behaviour than the Fuegians. Qn | parted with every shadow of devotion to the strictness of claustral 
One occasion they got up a guanaco hunt, and provided horses to | life.” John also received a liberal endowment, which he after- 
mount a party from the Nassau. | wards, however, surrendered, in the fear of an impending Cistercian 

Now and then, during the quiet course of his narrative, Dr. | visitation. He went into another brotherhood, and died, as we 
Cunningham gives us some amusing pieces of personal experience | are told, impenitent, some twenty-two years after his abdication. 
and some comic incidents of travel. One of the best of such | The events which particularly distinguished the government of 
passages (p. 72) describes a trait of the guanacos, or Patagonian _ Robert of Beverley (1356-67) were the destruction of the town of 
alpacas. A number of these animals, kept in an enclosure at) Rayenserodd (or Odd-juxta-Ravensere) by encroachments of the 
Sandy Point, near the Governor’s house, were being teased by a | sea, and an unsuccessful struggle of the bondmen or villeins of 
party of Yankee sailors. ‘Gradually the guanacos approached | - ~ cove Thema de 
nearer aud nearer the paling which separated them from their | ,.,(hrenict Aonaeri! de Molen, a Fundations wise od fr gota tes domi 
aseailants, at the same time going through a process of churning | Pitted fron the Auoganns of the ASH" Pi iahed wader te direction of We 
up the saliva in their mouths, till, all preparations being completed, | Master of the Rolls. Loudon: Longmans. 1863, 
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Waghene to free themselves from their subjection to the convent. | usual interest in the history of art, which comes unexpectedly upon 
It appears that the people in this unfortunate condition, though ‘us in a prosaic narrative ”:— 
they were often tenants farming land and employing labourers, “Abbot Hugh desired to have a now crucifix placed in the choir of 


had no means of pleading against their reputed lords except | the ae moe bap —— vod a employed in carving it 
tmnt | reverentially worked on the finer portions of the image on Fridays on] 

by claiming to be the property of the Crown a but there | while fasting on bread and water, and had a naked model dens thea. 
existed a certain general sympathy with them in their efforts to | him to guide him in designing the figure, and enable him to give it g 
escape from bondage. Hence our chronicler accuses the King’s greater beauty. .... . When tho crucifix was completed and erected, 
justices and officers of treating the abbot unfairly (with the ex- | it was found to be endowed with miraculous powers. The monks werg 

ti f — d h b bribed by hi a doubtless benefited by the reputation it acquired; and they reflected 
Cops SS one wae - avowed to have been bribed by him), an that, if women could be allowed access to it, the double advantage would 
he apparently makes it a reproach to the Wagheners that they | accrue, that gonoral devotion would be promoted, and much additional 


should have affected to seem and be hereditary royal bondsmen, f enge ned . = ———- They oe pean suthority 
‘ . ae rom the abbot of Citeaux to allow access to the crucifix to both me 
zather then er dus a to the Church of God prPeod | and women of honest character, with the proviso that the latter were — 
oo a charge which may remind us of the modern | to entor the cloister or dormitory, or other offices.” 
omans. The chronicler thinks, however, that the admission of femal 
° ° P es 
The death of this abbot gave rise to violent contentions, which : te : 
‘were compromised by the aa heed of William of Dr a how aang — ipa ~ npr a wie ee ig fee 
The Anon arte again heated by his old enemy, John of Ryslay, | peed neon hee ‘but uae % ier oh aun 
is ’ ?| making any offering—but merely to look over the church, and 
but thought it prudent to pacify him by defraying his expenses. | 4), i Bt to min to pois ete them. — 
The other abbots of whom we read reduced the debts of the | This passage is one of the few before us in which we find any 
community, and one of them largely repaired and beautified their | peculiar trait of the piety of our ancestors, we mean so far as the 
buildings, while he furnished their chapel with plate, pictures, ‘‘a | sculptor is concerned in it, and we take no account of casual 
great bell named Jesus,” and so on. He resigned his abbotship in | remarks on the judgments that befell outsiders, as where the pro- 
his old age, as his successor, the chronicler, was sooner driven to do fligacy of English ladies in going to see sonieuaniatin with other 
. . oS 
by Zs y ne waa the monks ; but of them Mr. Bond has | yen than their own husbands is mentioned in connection with the 
chiefly aaa to 4 : " Laois = gipateng sd < European pestilence. Other parts of the chronicle might with 
pod cronies y ro pre m, oe oa ec tag © | slight alterations pass for the transactions of a secular club or 
pon - a we aa el o the repose and abstraction from | phalanstery, governed on mere economic principles; and there are 
— eon a which the monastic system was designed to frequent indications that the monks of Meaux did not live under 
pl egal gle Age po som Sees pea | anything like a strict religious discipline, and that at one time 
~ 5 | . _ = . . 
in Raed Mahal 6 Widsh 6 heaad it b ' | they had grown independent to the extent of holding private pro- 
te ener gocrte ede tak te ~ v4 wget ae te “4 | perty. Thus, the Church of Easington, belonging to the mon- 
je ne oy ear ae ite history ak io tee a rye | astery, was, in the time of 2 4 a let to ~ - of o 
: 3 é : Bi Bhevese ; e@ nO’ monks, Sir John Newton, who had been prior of the house, for 
formality or circumlocution to give an imposing appearance to its | , rent of twenty marks; and the convent gave security to the 











a . , , , monk’s relatives for the observance of the agreement. 
The particulars of national history contained in the present 
volume are but scanty, e t for th iod 1342-4 h 
peg haat cor gglbmengteg Recon A DAUGHTER OF HETH.* 


however, the narrative of Edward’s French wars is interest- : , 

ing, and taken from a source independent of the common | We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for this unique 
authorities. Among other points, Mr. Bond calls attention | daughter of Heth, and her beautiful and touching story. Without 
to the account of the great sea-fight off Sluys in 1340, | much variety, a little slow, repeating itself overmuch, and perhaps 
where it is stated that the effect of Edward's pretended flight | not always quite natural in its incident, it is nevertheless very 
was to make the French separate the ships they had attractive. But why must the author tax us so heavily for the 
before chained together, and enable the English to pass | pleasure he confers? Could he not have been generous, and left 
between them ; and that it was on this account the King’s new | US the Coquette (a pet name, and a very inappropriate one, 


coinage of gold nobles bore the figure of a ship with the motto, given, we are probably to conclude, in babyhood) of whom we 
| have grown so fond, and her lover too, instead of taking them back 


*¢ Jesus autem transiens per medium ipsorum ibat.” ‘There is | 3 ‘ : ; ie 3 
something more mythical in the account of the storm which King | ®gain, as it were, greedily to himself, after the tantalizing glimpse 


Edward encountered in his return voyage from Brittany, and | he has given us? And the wild and mischievous Whaup,—why, 
which is here imputed to the magical arts of the Queen of France | as soon as love has transformed him into the noble and tender 
(wherefore Heaven punished her with misshapen children). The | husband, is he left to throw up his arms with the cry of 
chronicler relates the invasion of Aquitaine by the Earl of Derby | agony, such as the young only can feel, Over the grave of 
in 1345 with some circumstances not found in the other English | his young wife, and of the full joy and brightness of life and 
histories ; and he gives us representations peculiar to himself about | hope? It would have been so easy to alter without losing anything 


Edward's expedition of 1346 and the battle of Créci. He says | Of the melancholy beauty of the story, excepting at the very end. 
| And we half believe the author is chuckling over a living and 


it was an Englishman born in his own neighbourhood who dis- | — ‘ } 
closed to the invader a ford by which he crossed the Somme (Mr. | happy trio in some very different ending which he has kept for 
Bond has miswritten it Seine), between Crotoy and St. Valeére. | himself, as the ungenerous carver chuckles when he slips a couple 
But these military chapters (including one or two about the | Of slices of the undercut into the gravy, while he ostentatiously 
Scotch war) seem, on the whole, very defective and inaccu- | helps his guests to the rest, and then turns the sirloin over. But 
rate. | it is not only in the winding up that the book is sad—we could 
The peculiarities of Abbot Thomas's vocabulary might perhaps | have borne that better—there is a grey cloud of melancholy over 
have been more copiously illustrated in the glossary to this volume. | the whole, from the very opening chapter, and one watches and 
We note, for instance, that ‘‘ windmill” is more than once ex- | Waits in vain for the sunshine which shall warm and brighten the 
pressed by molendinum ventricium,” though the form of the latter | 84 life into the rich beauty of full development, but which, after 
word would suggest another etymon than ventus. We find im- | breaking over it only in cold gleams and fitful flashes, leaves the 
potionatum for poisoned ; Fr. empoisonné, i.e., having had something | short day to grow darker and darker to its close. This cloud con- 
put in his drink. Add to these friscus, fresh or fallow, in the | sists of the utter uncongenialness of the life of the young French 
phrase, ‘ tenementa vacua et frisca jacere,” and the terms magna- girl—who would be so gay and happy if she could—transferred 
liter, oves matrices. from her bright home on the bauks of the Loire to a bleak Scottish 

Mr. Bond's statistical comments on this chronicle cannot easily moorland manse, and from light-hearted sympathizing parents (who 
be compressed ; and there are but few minor incidents recorded | }8V¢ died) to the care of a grave Presbyterian minister and the com- 
in it which deserve special note. Only we may observe that panionship of a parcel of rough boys, and servants and neighbours 


Edward III.’s assumption of the title “ King of France,” gave | witha national antipathy to the French, and who are more austere 
tise to some difficulties in the Papal Court in a suit about Church | than their pastor, more bigoted in their horror of Catholics, more 
appropriations, until Gregory XL., favouring our monks, dropped | rigid in their sabbatarianism, aud more severe in their rejection of the 
with his own hand some green wax upon the words in their Eng. | 8t@ces and even amenities of Ute. Accepting-—on the seve of 8 
lish charter, as a sign that in his own bull of confirmation they minister's uupractical absent-mindedness—the little likelihood that, 
were not to be punctiliously referred to. Why will sovereigns | with neither wife nor daughter and a house full of boys, the uncle 
take titles that veracious men cannot acknowledge? We should undertake so incongruous a charge as a young girl, the 


aa 5 
may also quote from our editor’s summary, ‘‘ an anecdote of un-| * 4 Daughter of Heth. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
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Fe a . . . . 
pity which is akin to love is kindled at our very first meeting, when 
she is unwelcomed at the station in the far north, driven home by 
the minister’s ungracious factotum, and received with a rude un- 
mannerly rebuke by a rough cub of an uncompromising big cousin. 
And though, in tyrannical boy-fashion, hesoon becomes her valiant 
knight—upholding her cause against all comers, whether teazing 

es of brothers, or scandalized and preaching domestics—and 
gome of the strangeness wears off for her, still we feel that 
the beauty and brightness which are a necessity of her 
southern nature are all wanting, and that though she is 
fostered by care and love, it is such fostering as a tropical plant 
might get from a melancholy prisoner in a northern fortress. All 
this we are meant to feel, and made to feel, aud it is so delicately 
done and with such a sensitive truthfulness that we do not wish to 
escape it. We only wish to end in smiles, instead of something 
even sadder than tears,—a touch of that despair we feel in real life 
qhen a last hope dies out. 

The special genius of the book is the conception of such a 
character as Coquette’s,—without any conscious principle, with- 
out a religion, scarcely even moral in a conventional sense, yet 
exquisitely good, with a purity and self-forgetfulness that are 
angelic. Not actuated, or guided, or governed, or anything else 
that implies thought or a consent of the understanding, but 
moved by deep, unselfish love ; in fact, a religion of the heart, 
pure and simple. ‘This is the clue to her carelessness of principle 
and apparent unmorality. And guided by this, we are not shocked 
at the leniency of her judgments, the readiness of her compliance, 
the sacrifice of her crucifix and her creed, or even at her views of 
marriage. 

Such a character in ordinary hands would be weak and tame, 
put Coquette is anything but this. Ter passion of longing for 
happiness for herself, which it mever occurs to her to try to 
compass, and for all whom she loves, to which she surrenders 
herself with an utterly unthinking abnegation, and her deathless 
desire for her beloved Loire, borne with such sweet patience as to 
look almost like content, and the clearness of her judgment, due 
to the oneness of feeling to which all questions referred themselves, 
—does it tend to kindness or happiness or beauty—remove her very 
far from iusipidity. But the book has other points that claim notice, 
and we must leave the pure, gentle Coquette—with whom we are 
half in love, and whom we shall long remember—passing over, of 
necessity, her comical English slang, learnt from her father, and 
her naif and unanswerable questions on the Scotch and their 
ways, their sabbaths and their music, and on the habits and enjoy- 
ments of boys, and of sportsmen, and a hundred other things, and 
glancing only at two passages at the opening and closing of her 
story, to see the same unfeigned and docile humility. Her uncle 
is shocked and puzzled to find her a Catholic :— 

‘Coquette solved the difficulty in a second. ‘If mamma were hero, 
she said, ‘she would go at once to your church. It never mattered to us 
—the church. The difference—or is it differation you do say in English ? 
—was nothing to us; and papa did not mind. I will go to your church, 
and you will tell me all what it is right. I will soon know all your 
religion,’ she added, more cheorfully, ‘and I will sing those dreadful 
slow tunes which papa used to sing—to make mamma laugh.’—‘ My 
brother might have been better employed,’ said the Minister, with a 
frown ; but Coquette ran away, light-hearted, to dress herself to go 
with the others.” 


The following passage needs no explanation of the context :— 


“ Then, on the last evening of his visit, they were sitting togethor in 
the hushed parlour, speaking in low tones, so as not to disturb the read- 
ing of the Minister. ‘I do think it is a great misfortune that you are 
80 fond of me,’ she said looking at him with a peculiar tenderness in her 
eyes ; ‘but it seems as if the world were all misfortune, and if it will 
make you happy for me to marry you, I will do that; for you have al- 
ways been very kind to me—and it is very little that I can do in return 
—but if this will please you, I am glad of that, and I will make you as 
good a wife as I can.’ That was her reply to his entreaties; and, in 
token of her obedience, she took his hand and pressed it to her lips. 
There was something in this mute surrender that was inexpressibly 
touching to the Whaup; and for a moment his conscience smote him, 
and he asked himself if he were not exacting too much of a sacrifice from 
this tender-hearted girl, who sat pale and resigned even in the moment 
of settling her marriage day. ‘Coquette,’ said he, ‘am I robbing you 
of any other happiness that you could hope for? Is there any other 
prospect in life that you are secretly wishing for ?'—‘ There is not,’ she 
said, calmly.—‘ None ?’—‘None.’—‘ Then I will make this way of it as 
happy for you as I possibly can.’ ” 


The Whaup (a term apparently for a wild young fellow, but this 


and a few other words seem to require a foot-note of explanation) 
Claims notice, too; for though we have met with him or some- 

















thing like him, both in life and books, we have never before seen 
him live in the latter as he does in this. His dare-devil pranks, 
his leadership of his brothers, over whom he lords it with a will, | 
yet for whose welfare he is watchful as an able general, his | 


affection for his stern grave father, and his deference to his com- 
mands, yielded, however, in so bold and daring a way as to be 
very slightly removed from impertinence, his ironical contempt 
and pity for courteous men of the world, his open warfare with 
the ancient servants, the schoolmaster, and the neighbours, and 
his rude, authoritative way with his gentle cousin, telling her what 
“‘ won't do here,” sneering at her womanishness, and jeering her 
for her mistakes, and yet for ever glancing sideways, as it were, 
to be sure that he has not made her unhappy, patronizing her with 
a boy’s grand condescension, protecting her with a boy's fierce one- 
sidedness, and jealous of her love with a boy’s sullen doggedness 
towards all possible rivals, all this is spirited, amusing, and 
admirably true. And very touching, later on, is the tender- 
ness of the lover, the magnanimous manliness of the proposal, 
and the devotion and despair of the husband. We cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting the Whaup's audacious method 
of passing the long Sunday afternoons in the Sabbatarian 
manse :— 

“The Whaup sat down at the table—the Minister was seated at the 
upper end of the room, in his arm-chair—and the third volume of Jose- 
phus was opened. Coquette perceived that some mystery was abroad, 
Tho boys drew more and more near to the Whaup, and were apparently 
more anxious to see the third volume of Josephus than anything else. 
She observed also that the Whaup, keeping the board of the volume up, 
never seemed to turn over any leaves. Sho, too, overcome by feminine 
curiosity, drew near. The Whaup looked at hor—suspiciously at first, 
then he seemed to relent. ‘Have ye read Josephus?’ he said aloud to 
her.—' No,’ said Coquette.—‘ It isa most valuable work,’ said the Minis- 
ter from the upper end of the room (the Whaup started), ‘as giving 
corroboration to the sacred writings from one who was not an advocate 
of the truth.’ Coquette moved her chair in to the table. The Whaup 
carefully placed the volume before her. She looked at it, and beheld— 
two white mice! The mystery was solved. The Whaup had daringly 
cut out the body of the volume, leaving the boards and a margin of the 
leavos all round. In the hole thus formed reposed two white mice, in 
the feeding and petting of which he spent the whole Sunday afternoon, 
when he was supposed to be reading diligently. No wonder the boys 
were noxious to see the third volume of Josephus; and when any one 
of them had done a particular favour to the Whaup, he was allowed to 
have half an hour of the valuable book. There were also two or three 
leaves left in front; so that, when any dangerous person passed, these 
leaves could be shut down ovor tho cago of the mice.” 

‘The Earl is a prominent, but not a remarkable character, and we 
have met with him in a hundred novels before; and the Countess 
mars the unity of the book by her—short it is true, but—horrible 
and unnecessary appearance on the stage; otherwise the principal 
actors are well supported by the subordinate ones. The absent- 
minded pastor, stern and tender, the old manservant not to be 
mollified, the pompous schoolmaster, and the veteran soldier are 
all good; and the quaint courtesy and conceit with which the 
latter avoids, before Coquette, any reminiscence of his favourite 
Waterloo lest he should hurt the kind French girl's feelings, is both 
humorous and true. 

But we have not yet come to the end of the charms of this book, 
its descriptions of the scenery of the West of Scotland are delight- 
ful, exciting all our old longing for the fjords and mountains of 
the western Highlands. In storm and sunshine, at dawn or sun- 
set, in raw mist or hot haze, on the mountains or by the shore, our 
author is equally at home, and equally an artist and a poet ; weav- 
ing into his descriptions, moreover, that thread of human interest 
which the unhappy loves of Coquette and the two rivals supply. 
Amongst the many beautiful pictures is the following one of sun- 
rise, which closes a very graphic account of the adventures of a 
night party amongst the rocks, told off_to shoot seals, and to the 
truth of which those can testify who have witnessed the sunrise 
over the mountains, late inthe autumn, from islands lying off a 
western coast :— 


‘“ And now, with a strange and rapid transition, as if the world had 
begun to throb with the birth of the new day, there arose in the eastern 
sky a great smoke of red,—a pink mist that roso and spread as if from 
some great conflagration beyond the line of the sea, All in the west— 
by the far shores of Knapdale, and up the great stretch of Lochfyne— 
lay a dense grey fog, in which hills and islands lay like gloomy clouds; 
but out there at the eastern horizon there was a glow of rose-coloured 
smoke, which as yet had no reflection on the sea. And while they 
looked on it—half forgetting the object of their quest in the splendour 
of this sight—the perpetual wonder and mystery of the dawn—the red 
mist parted, and broke into long parallel lines of cloud, which were touched 
with sharp, jewel-red lines of fire; and as the keenness of the crimson 
waxed stronger and stronger, there came over the sea along and level flush 
of dull salmon-colour, which bathed the waves in its light, leaving their 
shadows an intense and dark green. The glare and the majesty of this 
spectacle lasted but a few minutes. The intensity of the colours sub- 
sided; the salmon-coloured waves grew grey and green; a cold twilight 
spread over the sky, and with the stirring of the wind came in the new 
life of the day,—the crowing of some grouse far up in the heather, the 
chirping of birds in the bushes, the calling of some solitary goat on the 


| hill, and the slow flapping of a pair of herons coming landward from the 


” 


sea. 
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The Works of Virgil, rendered into English Prose. “Globe Series.” 
By James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. (Macmillan.)— 
The only prose version of Virgil with which we are acquainted is that of 
Davidson, which, as revised, we believe, by the late Mr. T. A. Buckley, 
is included in “ Bohn’s Classics.” We have not the volume at hand, but 
we can recall one passage (whether revised or no we cannot say), a 
rendering of a sufficiently difficult original, ‘violare manu malisque 
audacibus orbem Fatalis crusti,’ which runs, “to mar with audacious 
chaps the orb of the fatal biscuit.” This Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee give, 
*¢ with hands and venturous jaw to invade the circle of the crust, in 
which the fates were bound.” This is about as good as could be 
done with an impossible passage which fairly defies any prose 
translation. And we may say that this specimen represents about 
the average difference between this translation and what commonly is 
called by the name. Throughout it is the careful work of competent 
scholars, who, if not always right, are always acquainted with their sub- 
ject, and are occasionally very felicitous in their renderings. We give as a 
specimen the version of a passage with which every one will be familiar 
(Aen. vi, 869-887). 





New Grooves. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Oudlip). (Charlton 
Tucker.)\—This is one of the little tales in which Mrs, Cudlip exhibits 
| her didactic mood, for she has a mood, if we do not misjudge her novels, 
in which she is not didactic, at least in the ordinary sense of that word, 
The purpose in New Grooves is one that may be useful enough, but is 
| scarcely suited to art, namely, the thesis that it is reasonable that 
| women should be employed in midwifery. At all events we are learning 
by these “ new grooves” to run beyond the old-established end of the 
| novel. Once it was sufficient to see the hero and heroine happily 
married, though sometimes the author, especially if the author were 
lady, would give us a vision of boys like their manly father and girls 
| that were beautiful images of their mother. Critics sometimes objected 
| that the real interest of life began rather than ended with marriage ; 
and lo! the suggestion is fruitful. We shall be at all events kept in 
| suspense till we learn who is to attend the heroine in her first confing. 
| ment. Mrs. Cudlip, we need hardly say, writes cleverly and well; but 
| she cannot make much of this subject. 


Dr. Dobell’s Reports of the Progress of Practical and Scientific Medicine 
|in Different Parts of the World. (Gongmans.)—This is the second 
| volume of what promises to be a very valuable series. Dr. Dobell hag 





“O Nate, ingentem luctum ne quaere tuorum,” &c. | established communications with the professors and practisers of the 


“My son, seek not to learn your people’s boundless woe; him fate | art of medicino in various parts of tho world, and here presents to usa 


shall but show to the world, nor suffer him longer to exist. Too mighty | 
had the Roman race appeared to you, ye gods of heaven, had these | 
blessings become its own for ever. How deep the groans of men that | 
famous Plain shall send up to the mighty town of Mavors! or what sad | 
obsequies shalt thou, O Tiber! seo when thou glidest past his new-built | 
sepulchre. And no other youth of Trojan blood shall raise to such a 
height of hope his Latin forefathers; nor shall the land of Romulus 
vaunt itself so high in any other of her children. Alas, his piety, alas, 
his antique honour, and his hand invincible inwar! No one with im- 
punity would have advanced to meet him in arms, either when he 
marched on foot against tho foe, or struck the spurs into the sides of 
his foaming steed. Alas, hapless boy! If it may be that you break 
through your hard fate, you shall be a Marcellus. Give me handfuls of 
lilies ; I would strew bright flowers, and plenteously with these gifts at 
least honour the spirit of my descendant, and dischargo an unavailing 
duty.’ 

Now, this is good construing, such as any man might be only too glad to 
hear from a head form. It scarcely goes much beyond this. It is not 


collection of their combinations. The amount and extent of observation 
and discovery are in these days so vast that there is urgent need of such 
a résumé, to give to ordinary students the benefit of what is being 
achieved. The subject-matter of the article lies, as may be supposed, 
beyond the scope of these columns; but we may notice, as especially 
interesting, an account, under the head of “ Turkey,” of supposed out- 
breaks of the plague (which is commonly thought to have disappeared 
since 1844), one in Tripoli, the other in Irak-Arabi. We must also 
mention a charming place in Iceland, Thingveller by name, the seat of 
the old Icelandic assombly, tho ‘‘ Althing, which seems to-be the dwel- 
ling of the “long-lived Hyporboreans.” The mortality is about 1 in 
120 (twelve having died in eleven years out of a population of 136), 
When we add that there is good trout-fishing, and that the scenery is 
magnificent, we need add no more. The volume has been deprived by 
an unfortunate series of accidents of the chief part of what would be the 





elaborate, not rhythmical enough; it is a creditable translation, but 
scarcely enough of a work of art, ‘“ Break through your hard fate” for 
“ fata aspora rumpas,” and “ plenteously honour ” for ‘ accumulem” both 
admit of improvement. The future force of “practerlabero” should, we | 
think, have been given, though Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee may say that | 
they do not write for learners who fail to distinguish between /abére and | 
labére. In another famous passage (excudent alii, &o.), the fault we 
have hinted comes out more markedly :— 

‘Let others with finer touch beat out the breathing brass (I well | 
believe it); let them express from marble features that live; let them | 
plead causes better, and with the wand mark out the paths of heaven, 
and tell the times at which the stars of heaven arise; make it your | 


business, Roman, to rule the nations with your sway; let these be your | 


arts; to enforce the maintenance of peace, to spare the submissive, and 
crush in war the proud.” 

“ Express from marble” is a false metaphor; why not ‘ work” or “ ex- | 
press in marble”? “ Tell the risings of the stars” would be, anyhow, 
shorter for “‘surgentia sidera dicont.” ‘Make it your business” is 
somewhat prosaic for ‘‘ memento,” and “to enforce the maintenance of 
peace ” more decidedly so for “pacis imponere morem.” Might we sug- | 
gost, “Caro, Roman, thou to rule the nations with thy sway, these be | 
thy arts,—to establish the rule of peace, to spare the vanquished and 
subdue the proud.” But while we criticize, we do not forget that in this 
volume we have what is, so far as our knowledge serves, the best prose 
version of a classical poet that our language possesses. Tho book is one | 
which every student of Virgil should possess, and it is rendered more | 
useful by a most commendable feature, a running analysis of contents. | 


The Great Social Evil. By William Logan. (Hodder and Stoughton.) | 


—This is a book full of the facts of a very loathsome subject, which it | 





is very painful to read; but which, as they must be known if we are to | 
do anything by way of remedy, Mr. Logan deserves well of the com- | 
munity for collecting. Mr. Logan declares that one-fourth of the prostitutes | 
in Glasgow have been servants in inns and public-houses. What do tho 

publicans say to that? Tho fact is that tho practice, now almost 

universal, of adding to tho attractions of a drinking-bar in the shape of | 
good-looking attendants who will not be suited to their placa if they 
are too modest, is a most detestable one. One story occurs to us as we write. | 
Tho English refreshment contractors at the Great Exhibition of Paris | 
took a sort of pride in the beauty of the attendants who served at their 

counters, but wo have been strangely misinformed if there is nota 

hideous tale of the number who were left behind to a life of vice in that | 
city. One criticism we must make on Mr. Logan’s method of treating | 
his subject. Like most men who havo interested themselves in fallen 
women, and who hear only their account of the matter, he talks too | 
much of seduction.” In truth, there is an inconceivable recklessness 

and want of modesty in the women from which this class is mostly | 
supplied. Evena well-conducted servant-girl thinks no harm of making 

acquaintance with any stranger that may accost her in the streets. | 
And there are not a few who deliberately sell themselves for a day’s | 
treat or a visit to the theatre. 


| One criticism we have to make. 


most interesting part, the report on the health of the United States; but 
it deserves, and doubtless, by increased value and usefulness, will repay, 
a liberal encouragement. 


Yold Comfort. By Burke O'Farrell. 3 vols. (Newby.)—Cold Comfort, 
if it can scarcely be called a good novel, is cleverly written. After the 
wearisome pages through which we have to wade—our readers, who 
would never dream of ever looking at such rubbish themselves, can 
never know what we have to endure in this way—it is a great relief to 
come upon something fresh and sparkling. There is nothing, or next to 
nothing, of a plot; the story seems to yrow, instead of being constructed 
in an artistic fashion ; no small proportion of the scenes, incidents, and 
even characters seom to be introduced out of mere guieté de caur, or, 
| perhaps, because the author must fill up the traditional three volumes, 
| not in the least because they are wanted; still the fact remains that 

Yold Comfort is readable, and that two out of three of the novels (of 
those at least which are relegated to these columns are not readable, 
excopt in the sense in which leather is eatable. That fact wo feel bound 
most thankfully and heartily to acknowledge. From the first moment 
that wo meet Desiréo Ffrench we are charmed with her, and though 
our interest naturally abates, as of course it should, when sho is 
married, still more or less, she charms us to the end. For 
her sake we are quite willing to accept all the other cha- 
racters that may be needed as foils for her brilliancy or generally 
to subserve her happiness, the numberless gentlemen who are pleased 
to fall in love with her, the one gentleman with whom she is believed to 
fall in love, the spiteful and jealous Mrs. Scropo, her hoydenish daugh- 
ter, and in fact the whole company. Some of them are good enough in 
themselves. Mr. Payne, the sporting parson, and the Hon. Turfy New- 


| market are sketched with at least the vigour of good carica- 


ture. The dialogue is always smart and natural, and the 


|comic scenes with which the tale is interspersed are amusing. 


We do not like Desirée any 
the better for the pains that are taken to give her character, which is 
really meant for a pure one, a spice of sham wickedness. What is meant 
by calling her“ The Dubarry”? ‘ The Dabarry ” was nothing more or 
less than a harlot, not a bit better than any common street-walker, 
because she sold herself for the gold of a king. 


Noble Thoughts in Noble Language. Edited by Henry Southgate. 


| (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—Ono seldom has much fault to find with a 


book of extracts. An editor has a wide range to travel over, and we 
have no right to be captious if his taste does not happen to harmonize 


| with ours. But the volume before us offends in more points than one. 


We object to the selection. It is described more at length as “a collec- 
tion of wise and virtuous utterancos in prose and verse from the writings 
of the known great and the great unknown.” Now we think that the great 
unknown, among whom we must take leave to reckon such writers as 
“ Rusticus,” “ Momus,” “ H.,” and twenty or more others, (can it be that 
these are dvomarwy TOAALY Lopp? “ic, and that they are not altogether 
“unknown” to Mr. Southgate?) are far too prominent and occupy far 
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too much space. «Rusticus,” in whom we fail to perceive any peculiar 
merit, has nine columns to himself in the first thirty pages. As he is 
modestly absent from the index, we cannot tell how much more space 
he fills ; but we observe that he reappears when moral and reli- 

ns reflections seem to be required. Might we suggest that we 
could have spared two or threo of the “wise utterances” of this 


“great un 


another “ great known” who might advantageously have occupied some 
of the room so liberally granted to a proser who calls himself “ the 
Spirit of the age.” And on what possible theory is Mr. Tupper unrepre- 
gented? And then the arrangement is not very intelligently managed. 
There is some utility in making it alphabetical, though this method is 
always liable to produce incongruous and ridiculous results, But then 
the headings must be skilfully constructed. We must not have, for 
instance, such an absurd title as “Excessive Grief ” prefixed to Mr. 
Tennyson's “Home they brought her warrior dead.” But the index 
alone suffices to test Mr. Southgate’s capacity for his work. What is the 
distinction between “St. Ambrose” and “ Ambrose of Milan,” both of whom 
appear there ? Why is Dr. South split up, as far as we can see, for we 
do not profess to recognize the extracts, into “Bishop South,” ‘“ Dr. 
South,” and “Dean South”? From what work of “Socrates ” do we 
derive something about “ Formation of Mind,” as Mr. Southgate is 

ed to label an argument for the divine government of the world? 
On what authority are Wycliffe, Hooker, and Jortin promoted to be 
bishops? Why do we hear of Canon instead of Dean Dale? and why is 
Dr. Trench sent back to his former deanery, except indeed it be on tho 
principle that he is possibly very sorry to have left it? The trath is, 


De Quincey, for whose name we look in vain; and that Macaulay is pabulum for vegetation” (p. 250). 


| Zhe Builders of Babel. By Dominick M’Causland, Q.C., LL.D. 
(Bentley.)—‘“ The Esquimaux of the Arctic regions are as dark in their 
complexions as the Negroes of the torrid or the Australians of the 
temperate zone” (p. 308). The Hellenes peopled Greece “ under the 
leadership of Hellen, the son of Deucalion” (p. 228). “ The animal in- 


hales the air, and thereby separates the carbon from the oxygen, appro- 








known” for some specimens of such a master of English as | priating the latter to its own support, and sending forth the carbon as 


“ Philologists have eliminated 
and established the truth” (p. 154). Dr. M'Causland is a long-estab- 
lished practitioner in the art of reconciling Scripture with Science by 
perverting both, and these specimens may give an idea of his qualifica- 
tions as a teacher. The public among whom his books find their sale 
must be the half-educated classes of the “religious world.” Unquestion- 
ably, middle-class education is just now one of the weakest points in our 
social system, and its improvement should be declared urgent. 
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Adams (H. G.), Nests and Eggs of Familiar Birds, 12mo ......... (Groombridge) 50 
Adamson (H. T.), Gospel according to St. Matthew Expounded, 8vo (Low & Co.) 12/0 
Alabaster (H.), The Wheel of the Law, Buddhism illustrated from Siamese — 
ee, Sen (Triibner) 140 
Beecher (H. W.), Sermons in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 4th series(Dickinson) 4/0 
Beeton, Handbook of Law of Wills, Executors, &c ........ oe (Ward & Lock) 10 
Bell's English Poets, Spenser, ed by Craik, vol 1, L2mo .(Grifin) 1/3 
Benoni Blake, M.D., Surgeon at Glenaldie, 2 vols cr 8vo . 
Berring (Rev. Sir P.), Churches and their Creeds, er 8vo 6 
Bingham (R.), Hymnologia Christiana Latina, 12mo. ..(Baillitre) 5/0 
Bridges (Capt. T. W.), Gunner's Pocket-Book, 32mo e(Spon) 1/6 
Burgh (N. P.), Practical Treatise on Condensation of Steam, im (Spon) 25,0 
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(Longman) 10 





Burt (J.), Historical Notices of Chelsea, Kensington, &c, royal 8vo...(Saunders) 10 
Cameron (C. A.), Handy Book on Food and Diet, 12mo (Cassell) 1/ 
Campaign of 1870-1, from “ The Times,” Cr 8V0 .....0.cccee.ccceesserserenees (Bentley) 10/ 








that to construct a good book of this kind, other qualifications are needed 
besides the being able to read and possessing a common-place book, a 
pair of scissors, and the materials for making paste. | 
The Defence of Paris, Narrated as it was seon by Thomas Gibson 
Bowles, Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in Paris during tho 
Siege; with Illustrations, and a Map of Paris. (London: Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 1871.)—Mr. T. G. Bowles certainly belongs to the 
best class of our newspaper war correspondents. Hoe has scen a great 
deal, and writes well of what ne has seen. He claims in his preface to 
have “enjoyed alone the rare advantage of bearing General Trochu's 
special pass, and consequently the power of free movement within and 
without the walls during nearly the whole of the siege.” Probably his 
work may remain as the leading record for the library, of what must 
henceforth, alas! be known only as the first siege of Paris. The fow 
illustrations of M. James Tissot,—single figures prefixed to some of the 
chapters, and headed “ A Fugitive from Sedan,” “A National Guard,” 
“The French Linesman,” ‘Le Petit Moblot,” “Outpost Duty,” | 





“ Wounded,” and last, not least, “ A Special Correspondent,” are admir- 
able. But the volume is a thick one, the conclusions—e.y., as to Trochu’s | 
incapacity—are much the same as those of the “ Besieged Resident,” | 
and on the whole, it is to be feared that the work of that veracious gen- 
tleman will have forestalled most, if not all, of Mr. Bowles's possible | 
share of popularity. 
The Franco-Prussian War, its Causes, Incidents, and Consequences, | 
edited by Captain H. M. Hozier, F.C.S., F.G.S., &.; with the Topo- 
graphy and History of the Rhine Valley. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
Vol. I, Divisions I. and II. (London: William Mackenzie.)—It seems | 
premature to review as yet Captain Hozier’s Franco-Prussian War, | 
resplendent with gilding, and rich with more or less appropriate en- 
gravings, of which only the two first divisions of the first volume have 
yet appeared. The scale on which it is undertaken is an extensive one, | 








but it is to be regretted that in a literary point of view a work which 
aspires to be a standard one should bear only too evident marks of hurry | 
in its getting-up. 


Recapture of Orleans by the Germans to the Peace. Edited with Notes 
and Comments, forming a Continuous History of the War betweon 
Germany and France; with Map. (London and New York: Macmillan 
and Co.)—The second volume of the Dai/y News’ war correspondence 
seems better edited than the former one, but, except the last chapter, 
containing Mr. Bullock's and Miss Cross’s letters as to the distribution 
of the French Peasant Relief Fund, scarcely so interesting as its fellow, 
of which, nevertheless, it forms the indispensable complement. 
Saturday Afternoon Rambles round London. By Henry Walker. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Walker keeps up the succession of a long 
line of London naturalists (dating back in record for more than two cen- 
turies, and, in fact, for centuries unnumbered) who have brought to their 
pursuit the energy and skill and cleverness which Cock:neys (as the duller | 
dwellers in the country are pleased to call them) do bring to pursuits of 





add to it the explanation that these rambles are “ rural and geological,” 


“ee , , Ni”). 
The War Correspondence of the Daily News, continued from | oS. 
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ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “OHRISTIAN 

MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANOCESOCA 
Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 





BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 





—_— excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 


as in the Retail Depot at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 


LONDON. 


Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 


(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE.) 





science or of sport. When we givo the title of Mr. Walker’s book, and | GENTLEMEN'S AND OHILDREN’S GLOVES OF THE SAME 


MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 





its object will be seen, and we may add that the author will be found | 


with him this book, and, if he will, that excellent book of reference, | 
the “ Flora of Middlesex,” and he could not be better equipped. 





an admirable guide. Let any one who is bent on such a ramble take 7%j~ SECOND EDITION of FRASER'S MAGAZINE for 


JUNE may now be had, price 2s 64. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
4 eer PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


orders over 20s. Per ream, 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ove ose ose ove ww. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) pas oes eee see oo. 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ° ove we 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... Be a ae — 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... we sve nse tee eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
ee 6/6 


Outsides Foolscap ... one eee eco eco ooo ove ove ses . 
Letter Paper for Scribbling a oe ove eco plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “ Vellum WoveClub-House” Note ae os .» five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 





saat ES. Ae blall 
“ At last we have a work on the mushroom that will come to be 

| standard book of reference.”—The Gardener. regarded as a 
i] 

| In large crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth gilt, post free, 6s 6d. 

| 
| 
\ 
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\ USHROOM-CULTURE: its Extension and Improvement 

iv. With many Illustrations, and an Account of every phase of the Culture, ; 

practised in England and France. Figures and descriptions of Seventeen of ie 

most important edible kinds. By W. Rosinson, F.L.S., Author of “The Pap " 

| Promenades, and Gardens of Paris,” &c. ks, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 





An ENTIRE NEW BOOK of GAMES for BOYS, 
Price 10s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Emblematical Devices, 
HE MODERN PLAYMATE. A Book of Games, Sports 
Diversions for Boys of all Ages. Compiled and edited by the Rey, J G 
Woop. With 600 Illustrations, engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &c. ae 
“It would be impossible, we imagine, to give a book to a school-boy whic! 
prove more welcome to him than this. It is a work to be consulted =e 
emergency and upon every question of interest that may arise."—/ull Mall Gazette. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








“This seasonable little book will be welcomed by the thousands of summer 
| tourists who take a delight in contemplating the beauties of couutry flelds and 





any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
DRESSMAKING, 


despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
| 
| 


charges for 


lanes.” —News of the World. 
,NGLISH WILD FLOWERS, 


y to be Found by the Wayside, Fields, Hedgerows, Rivers, Moorlands 
Meadows, Mountains, and Seashore. 4 
plates, 3s Gd. Ditto, boards, 4s. Ditto, boards, plain plates, 1s, post free, 1s 2a, 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


By J.T. BurGess. Cloth gilt, eight coloured 





s. d. 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6} Silk Sleeve Lining ..... ereesecccescoece 


ef mae ; r . | are , seed cee 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining MARION a 





Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining 200 
Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining ... 





Skirt into Band  ..c.coccoccosecseseee ZT 6 | Silk FacinG........c.ccercccsecesors “ 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0} Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with | Petersham Waistband, Covered 

Alpaca Pocket 1 6| Crape and Rosette .. eee 


ee 
) 






: P HOTOGRAPHS.—N EW 


CATALOGUE. 
nd CO., 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE. 


0 CATALOGUE of PORTRAITS, Three Stamps. 
104 CATALOGUE of PICTURES and STATUARY, Three Stamps, 
8 | CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN SCENERY and ARCHITECTURE, 


Four Stamps. 








Mounting do., do., with Black § ik | Making Garibaldi... 6 0 Photographs framed, mounted, and bound into volumes. 
BNE sthinincesitevecessasevicceveonesece 2 6| Making Low Bodice., 6 0 All PHOTOGRAPHS may be seen and selected from at 23 Soho Square on the 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries ........c.coccecccceeceeee EES, OF First Floor. 
Silk Body Lining........0..++ wcccccers » ws Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, price.2s 6d each. 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. R CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through any 


JAY'S. Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | nh“ LIFE ASSURANCE | LY eee tty at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 


SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C, 
(Established in 1830.) 
1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 





LLIANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824, Capital £5,000,000. 


rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 


- ae ene GF 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and | tion of their Premiums. 


Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


management small. 
camara 4. No ComMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 5. Persons residing in the Country cau effect Assur 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. ances without personal attendance. Eee) 
6. Further particulars may be had on application at 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS | the Office, personally or by letter. 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 





2. ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted onfavour- | ¢™ployed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- 
3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 


CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 


, | cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 


exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the | at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
aj ‘Rr . . reer 8 : 
ASSURANCE | Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 


terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C, 








CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
| and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), 

and by the Manufacturers, 


GABRIEL, Dentists, 


N ESSRS. GABRIEL’S 





Messrs. 





in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
AccIDENTS CAUsEé Loss OF TIME. 


Oftices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


ry 7 4 peed 
HE NATIONAL BANK of | proviae against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
SCOTLAND. ith th 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office: —Edinburgh. 
CariTat, £5,000,000 PAID uP, £1,000,000 
RESERVE FunpD, £330,000, 





wit e 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or au Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimaut EACH 

LONDON OFFICE, YEAR, 

87 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C, For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the OMlces, 








P Coanaue ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
‘ustom, 


A WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 
CIRCULAR NOTES aud Lutrens of Cnevir available | TMPER FE 
J NOTES and LETTERS of CREDIT available | x / g “F 8i 1K 

in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and Ss ERIAL 4, INSURANCE 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. . " xt ogg am 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- Chief Offico—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all Branch Oilice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
descriptions of Securities effected. ai: INSTITUTED 1820. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland | Pe? aunum. ; 
is also transacted. The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 


> amount to £987,897. 
bn Bo ace \ Sa Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 ouly £75,000 is 


paid up. 
— NOT TAD oC TO Pew Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | on very tiberai conditions. 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1823. The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
TIES CHINE wisescscccnccussscccesvesvecesscover £1,000,000 | returned to the Board of Trade in compliance witb 
Nine-tenths of which remain uncalled. “The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
Invested assets on 3lst December, 1870. as | with prospectuses, may be had on application. 











stated in the returns made to the Board of ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance 











Companies’ Act, 1870........ssssesssserseeseeeeses 5,370,680 RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
apts hg past year, according tothe = Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Total cleims paid to dist Docomber isi, °°? | Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

yap A reed — ° £6 847 845 | | The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
ronan maroon soncece eeceeeee 2'089'079 } 8,686,924 | bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, F ‘oochow, 
wane + 2,039,075 Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Muuritius, Melbourne, 


Total amount of Bonus allotted at the several | Poi } 3 i, Si Sy 
Par : int de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
divisions of profits which have been made 4,861,034 Sebshoma, pea nn eich nay be sesertained at 
ee gon on lives may be effected for any desired | their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
—— ve or — — ji of travellers by the overland route. 
w — = oe sageyen hal terms of the Married | " They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
oe ‘oper y ¥ ’ pn i t Li .. | India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
P =r Hage oe rt ,on ype A ove ife Interests in | securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
wr wi ag of Assurance. terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
lvances are made on security of the unencumbered | of remittances between the above-named depend- 
policies of the Society. | encies 
, e a of Management (including commis- | ‘They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
sions) are under 4} per cent. on the annual income. fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
ya ey forms of proposal, &c., may be obtained | oy application at their office 
a t < u a » x 
on application, personally or by letter, to the Actuary, | Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


at the office. 
June, 1871, GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


(Established 1815), 
64 LUDGATE GILL, CITY, and 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., } LONDON, 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of 
DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts @ 
natural reduess to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

Enamel. Price 1s 6d, 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 

application free of charge. 








VERY SCHOOL BOY, 





E VERY STUDENT,,........0:00000-.ELVERY CLERK, 
A 








RYE Sa ee PROFESSIONAL WRITER, 
A®™ EVERY ONE WHOSE........... ..«. BUSINESS 
oO" PROFESSION. .sscsseoseses .s+.s. NECESSITATES 
MUCH WRITING, srsenren SHOULD USE THE 
| V/ OLTA-ELECTRIC.. sipismininestien PENHOLDERS ; 
| PPVHEY STRENGTHEN, .....0ssseeeseeeee STEADY, 
| AND RENDER FIRM 
PE WRIST verre w.. AND FINGERS. 
WOLD IN BOXES......CONTAINING ONE DOZEN 
| Pps AND ONE cccsssscsssssssess VOLTA-ELECTRIC 


PENHOLDER, .wvssenPRICE 18, 64. PER BOX. 


| FINO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS: 
| THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND 
| IRELAND. 
| yeaac JACOBS, SOLE INVENTOR and 
PATENTEE, 
158 FLEET STREET, EC. 
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Patterns sent per book post on application. 
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lta 
TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
JUNE Number ready (2 pages), post free. ‘ 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Louns, &c., 
erican and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
OAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
qill find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
rs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


——— ‘TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
fsining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
90 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


_ eal 
NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 











EORGE HOBSON. 





XCELLENCE with ECONOMY. 





— 1871. 

ENTLEMEN VISITING the EXHI- 

BITION can SEE ILLUSTRATIONS, Prices, 

and Full Particulars in the Industrial and Fine Arts 
Catalogues and Opening Programme, 


EORGE HOBSON respectfully 

invites the attention of the public to his super- 

fine West of England woaded, black, and Navy blue 

cloth for FROCK COATS. 

Black frock coats £3 30 | Navy blue frock coats £3 10 0 

3136 a . a =e 

” ” » 440 ” ” » 4 40 

All the new materials for frock and morning coats, 

price 50s and 63s. Superior fit and workmanship are 
the characteristics of his establishments. 


IDING HABITS, Ladies’ Riding 
Trousers, Pantaloon de Chamois. Price £3 3s, 
44 4s, and £6 6s. 


eo in DRESS SUITS. 


” ” ” 











OUNTRY GENTLEMEN and 
LONDON FASHIONS,—ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Improved System of Self-measurement, and Sample 
All goods 
carriage paid. 


EORGE HOBSON'S NEW 

TROUSERS for the Spring and Summer, for 
patterns and texture not to be surpassed. Riding 
trousers made to fit without the aid of suspenders or 
straps, price 16s to 21s. 


: a LLAMA DUST-COATS for the 
RACES, price 10s 6d. 


EORGE HOBSON'S _ celebrated 


LIVERIES please Masters and Servants. 


EORGE HOBSON’S only 

ADDRESSES are No. 148 Regent Street, W., 
and 57 Lombard Street. Established in the XVIIIth 
Century. 


| ERR SOA P.— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i liately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 























NDIAN REGULATION HELMETS 
(in which there is not any Indiarubber), and ever: 
variety of ELLWODD's PATENT AIR-CHAMBE 
HATS and HELMETS,—the only preventive of Sun- 
stroke,—are obtainable at 
BRIGGS and CO, 


Cornerof GRACECHURCH STREET, and 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono Square, LoNpDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use, 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


| ee + 4g SOLIDAIRES for 








FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 





Sherries—E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 363 | No, 2. Old Jognac, 54s 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 78s 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases fof home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


- feaeaee -LL. WHISK Y.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 

SHOW ROOM devoted ae, © the display of 
ARE. 





BATHS and TOILET The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and 


marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s. 
Pillar Showers, £3 to Sponging, 6s to 32s. 
£5 12s. Hip, 13s to 31s 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 48s the 


Set of Three. 

ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 nd Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is triling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


errs FLY is the acting ingredient 


Nursery, 18s to 38s. 








in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS and MECHANICS is now VACANT. In 
addition to the ordinary emoluments of the Chair, 
derived from Fees, the Professor will, for five yeara 
certain, receive an endowment of £200 per annum, 
provided by a Friend of the College. Applications for 
the appointment will be received up to Seturday, July 
Ist, at the Office of the College, where further informa- 
tion may be obtained. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
June 7th, 1871. Secretary to the Council. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, chiefly graiuates 
in high honours of Menger I and Oxford, RECEIVES 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. Seven- 
TEEN of the Candidates Successrvn in the recent 
Competition were PuPits of Mr. WREN. 

3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


ULWICH COLLEGE.—EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS in the Upper School, of the 
value of £20 a year each, will awarded by an 
Examination, to be held at the College, on the 4th and 
5th of July next. Candidates must be boys who were 
not less than twelve and not more than fourteen years 
of age on the Ist of May, 1871. Candidates resident ia 
one of the privileged districts have a right of prefer- 
ence in the election; but failing qualified candidates 
from those districts, the scholarships will be throwa 
open. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.E. 











Examination for admission to the Upper School 
will be held at the College on Tuesday, July 4th, at 10 
o'clock. The College Fees vary from £12 to £18, 
according to age and place of residence. Boarders are 
received in authorized hands, under the supervision of 
the Master of the College. The accommodation has 
recently been largely increased. The charges for 
boarders vary from £45 to £50, exclusively of the 
College fees. For particulars of the subjects of Instruc- 
tion, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., apply to the 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.E. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or an both ; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics, Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditybly in any 
subject. 
a coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


WALVERN COLLEGE. 


The THIRD TERM will begin on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20th. 

Terms of Tuition and board £90 per annum. 

For Clergymen's Sons after Examination, £30. 

Three Scholarships worth £30 per annum for one or 
for two years to be Examined for in December, 

For details apply to the Secretary. 








SATURDAY AFTERNOON  LEC- 

TURES on SOCIAL and LITERARY QUES- 
TIONS, at the School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
at 4 o'clock p.m. each day. 

Second Lecture, this day, Saturday, June 17, by 
Rosert ConinasBy, Esq. Subject: “Paris under 
Insurrection.” 

Third Lecture, Saturday, June 24th, by Miss EMILy 
FAITHFULL. Subject: “ The Best Society.” 

Admission, Is. Reserved Seats, 23 6d; to the course 
of lectures, 10s 6d. 


(ee AMERICAN ORGANS. 








P ATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 





Ts NEW REED VALYE, with 
Parallel Action. 





, ee VEILED BOURDON. 





pus NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 





RICES from £12 to £125.— 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 





London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
Proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 

Is per bottle, carriage paid. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 33 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


| AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
origina! colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 














imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
| duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 
| Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
| creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
| Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising rounduess in 

its quality. A new octave coupler has also heen regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of tho 
touch. ‘The vox-humana step has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
2C1 Regent Street, W. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE OOM- 
PANY'S celebrated ICE, Ice-Water Pitchers, Ice- 
Cream Machines, and Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern im- 











provements, can be obtained only at the sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London (corner of Savoy Street) 
Illustrated price lists free. 
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LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s,—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—ILlustrated Lists free, 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





COMFORT 
PANNUS CORIUM 


TO THE 
BOOTS 





F EE T. 
AND SHOES 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICES: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 


YOUNGER AND 


CO.’ 5S 
EDINBURGH ALES, 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
82 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SurrTs: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


r ~ ° 
OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
trade of highest class and character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is con- 
ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Book of Prices post free. 





CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORE. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


OR GEN TLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

light, half-guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS; Indian 
Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 52s 64; Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 2is; Waterproof 
Melton Overcoats, 428; Waterproof Cheviot do., with 
silk facings, 52s 6d, 








J. NICOLL’S SUMMER CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, I4s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s, 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
4 KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Summer Overcoats in tweed 
cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADI#S.--H. J. NICOLL’S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed. 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £8 8s; 
Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 
— Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 
38. 











moderate prices. 


ee LIVERIES—the best, at 








J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 129, 

Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 

Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 
New Street, Birmingham, 

| ig ee hy RED STRONG BEEF 

TEA at about 2jd. a pint, ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 

the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &2. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 

bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 

(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 138 

Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 








ne SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, sigued * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price ls 6d per pot. ~ 








To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 





Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


- Sige 
BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
D ’ ; 
EPPS’S COCO, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with cond mill 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky oe 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Hom-xopathie Chemists, London 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacéoine,” 


NDIGEST 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
2s 6d by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 








(eae LOZENGES of the 
_ RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. 
For RELAXED THROAT. In Bottles, 2s, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishmeutin ordinaryto the Queen, 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867.) 
277 OXFORD Street, LONDON. 





MADAME VALERY'S 


Se HAIR WASH for infallibly 
Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in 
two or three weeks. No payment required until sue- 
cessful, in cases treated by herself. Contains no lead. 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 8s 6d. 
VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Ia, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Mauufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 


I OLLOWAY’S —PILLS.—For _ the 

CURE of DEBILITY, LIVER and STOMACH 
COMPLAIN .'S.—This inappreciable medicine, so well 
known in every part of the world, and the cures per- 
formed by its use, are so wonderful, that it now stands 
pre-eminent above all other remedies, more particularly 
for the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disorders 
of the stomach, dropsy, and a debilitated constitution 
In these diseases the beneficial effect of the Pills is 80 
permanent, that the whole system is renovated, the 
organs of digestion strengthened, and a free respiration 
promoted. ‘hey expel from the secretive organs and 
the circulation the morbid matters which produce in- 
flammation, pain, fever, debility, and physical «iecay, 
and annihilate by their purifying properties the 
virulence of the must painful and devastating diseases. 











SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J, FIELD, London. 








PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


PA 


Derot—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


IN 


KILLER. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per boitle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE, 
Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 


IO N— 
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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
WEEK-DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 pm. on payment of ONE SHILLI NG. On 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN. 

There are Five Entrances, one by the Royal Entrance 
of the Albert Hall, two in Exhibition Road and two in 
Prince Albert Road. 

ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS are now issued, for 

the especial convenience of visitors from the country. 


Ee oan pe : es 
ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS give all the 
advantages of Season Tickets, for the period of issue, 
and admit to a free ARENA or BALCONY SgAT for all 
Concerts given in the day-time, at the cost of her 
Majesty's Commissioners; to the EXHIBITION GAL- 
genres at all times, and two hours before the public ; 
and to all the FLOWER SHOWS and PROMENADES in 
the HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. The lower entrance in 
Exhibition Road only is open from 8 a.m. to Season- 
Shelders. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
THE GUINEA MONTHLY and the THREE 
GUINEA SEASON TICKETS are issued at the Royau 
ALBERT HALL and by all the usual Agents. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

GREAT SHOW of RHODODENDRONS (under the 
new tent in the Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society) by Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill, Woking. 

ApmissioN from the International Exhibition, S1x- 


PENCE. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 

id EXHIBITION of 1871. 

REVIEW of SCHOOL DRILL before H.R.H. 
PRINCE ARTHUR, on 22nd June, in the HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDENS. After the Review, a MUSICAL 
PERFORMANCE in the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
by the SCHOOL BANDS. 

Admission to the Exhibition, 1s; to the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, 1s; Reserved Seats for the Review, 1s ; 
and Reserved Seats for the Balcony or Area at the 
Royal Albert Hall, 1s, may be had on the day of the 
Review at the Exhibition. 

Subscription Tickets passing the bearer to the Exhi- 
bition, the Gardens, Reserved Seats for the Review, 
and a Reserved Amphitheatre Seat in the Hall, may be 
had at the Exhibition, price 5s. 


— PALACE.—The HANDEL 
FESTIVAL. 
Conductor—Sir MICHAEL CosTA. 


MONDAY, June 19, First Day, MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, June 21, Second Day, SELECTION. 
FRIDAY, June 23, Third Day, ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
(2 o'clock each day. Doors open at 11 o'clock.) 
The following distinguished Artistes will appear :— 

















_ Maile. Titions, Madame Sinico, Madame Rudersdorff, 


Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame _ Trebelli- 
Bettini, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Kerr Gedge, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Foli, 
Signor Agnesi, Mr. Santley. Solo Organ, Mr. W. T. 
Best, Organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and of 
the Albert Hall. Organist, Mr. James Coward. 

The chorus and band will number upwards of 4,000 

performers. The singers will be chosen prin- 
cipally from the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Cathe- 
ral choir establishments, and the leading provincial 
Choral Societies. The great Handel Orchestra will be 
@pecially prepared for the occasion. 

Admission to the Building on each Festival Day, 
%s 6d, or by ticket purchased before the day, 5s, or by 
guinea season tickets. 

Numbered stalls (including admission): Central 
blocks, 25s; area blocks, 21s. 

A limited number of raised seats have been con- 
Structed in front of and at the side of the royal boxes. 
Applications for these should be made immediately. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Crystal Palace and 2 
Exeter Hall, where plans of the seats may be inspected, 
and every information obtained. Applications by letter 
must be addressed to the Secretary at the Crystal 





RYSTAL PALACE.—On THURS- 

DAY NEXT, JUNE 22nd, a SPECIAL FIRE- 

RK and FOUNTAIN FETE will be given; and 

there will be an opera performed in the afternoon. 
Admission One Shilling. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—On SATUR- 
DAY NEXT, JUNE 24th, the GREAT SUMMER 
FLOWER SHOW, particularly of Roses, will take 
place, Admission 5s, or by ticket purchased before 
the day, 2s 6d. 


( J NSALOON PALACE.—The GRAND 
SALOON SUMMER DINING-ROOMS are now 








BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Wine Merchants. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 





WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH | 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

. TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807, 





THE SECOND 


This day is published, price 16s. 


VOLUME OF 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS VOLUME RELATE TO— 


|The Orders in Council—The Case of the Princess Charlotte—The Trial of the 
Queen—and the Catholic Question. 


The Second Edition of Vol. I. has been published, price 16s. 
To be completed in 3 vols, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





HENRY SOTHERAN AND OO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 


Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 
| Foes THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
Six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


18mo, cloth limp, Is; free by post, 1s ld. 
NNO DOMINI 2071. Translated from 
the Dutch Original, with Preface, Index, and 
Explanatory Notes. By Dr. ALEx. V. W. BIKKERs. 
London: WILLIAM TrGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


rMHE BLESSED VIRGIN’S ROOT 
TRACED in the TRIBE of EPHRAIM. By the 
Rev. F.H. Larna, D.D. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

St. PETER: his Name and his Office. By 
T. W. ALLrgs, M.A. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The MEN and WOMEN of the ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, from the Days of Wolsey to the 
Death of Cranmer. By 8S.H. Burks. Crown 8vo. vol. 
1, cloth, 6s 6d. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCHES of the 
KINGS of ENGLAND, Is 6d; do. of FRANCE, Is 64 ; 
together, 2s 6d. 

London: R, WASHBOURNE, 18A Paternoster Row. 








Just published, price Sixpence post free, 36 pages. 
rNHE CIVIL WAR in FRANCE: 


Address of the Genera] Council of the Inter- 
national Working-Men’s Association to all their Mem- 
bers in Europe and America, 

E. TRugLOVE, Publisher, 256 High Holborn. 

















‘This day is published, price 4s 6d. 

TRANSLATION of the EPISTLE of 

the APOSTLE PAUL to the ROMANS, with an 
Iutroduction and Critical Notes. By the Rev. JAMES 
CHALLIS, M.A., F_R.S,, F.R.A.S., Phomian Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge: De1GHuToN, BELL, and Co, 

London: BELL and DALpy. 





This day, in neat cloth, 1s 3d. 
PENSER and his POETRY. Vol. I. 
By Geo. L. Craik, LL.D. Forming the Thirtieth 
Volume of the cheap Fortnightly re-issue of The 
ENGLISH POETS. Edited by Ropert Bett. 
“The best edited series of Poets in the language.”— 
Bookseller. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hal! Court. 


Ready, the Second Edition, revised, with New Preface, 
and Two Diagrams, 8vyo, pp. 142, price 4s 6d, in 
extra cloth. 

R. DUDLEY BAXTER’S WORK on 
NATIONAL DEBTS, quoted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Speech on National Debts, 

June 2, 1871 (see pages 9 and 15). 

London: ROBERT JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S W. 


The NATIONAL DEBT. 
Price 6d, 
\PEECH of the CHANCELLOR of the 
b EXCHEQUER on the 2nd of June, 1871, revised. 
“ Cur improbe, care 
Non aliquid patrie tanto emetiris acervo?” 
London: Ropert JOHN Bus, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


HE ATHANASIAN CREED.—The 
GUARDIAN of Wednesday next, June 21, will 
give the fullest report of the Debate by the Bishops in 
Convocation on this Creed. Price 6d, forwarded by 
post for seven postage stamps.—Office, 5 Burleigh 
Street, Strand. 
UTOTYPE GALLERY, 
36 RATHBONE PLACE, W. 

Grand Exhibition of Autotype Pictures. Daily from 

| 10 till 5. Admission free. 




















ANTI-REPUBLICAN ODE. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 


N IMITATION of A. GC, 
SWINBURNE'S ODE on the PROCLAMA- 
TION of the FRENCH REPUBLIC, September 4, 1870, 
“Mr. Swinburne is clever, but there are others still 
more so. Among these we are inclined to class the 
writer of this singularly effective imitation of the poet. 
It is a capital take-off."—London Figaro. 
“ We have been much pleased with the vivacity and 
earnestness of the piece.” —The Q 
“This is an extremely clever imitation.”"—Bath 
Express. 
“An extremely clever production.”—Dover Chronicle. 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


FAWCETT’S LAW of LANDLORD and TENANT. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, cloth. 


COMPENDIUM of the LAW of 

LANDLORD and TENANT. By Writiam 
MITCHELL Fawcett, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

“Is sure to be in request. It never wanders from 
the point, and being intended, not for students of the 
law, but for lessors and lessees and their immediate 
advisers, wisely avoids historical disquisitions and uses 
language as untechnical as tho subjectadmits. It may 
be safely assumed to contain information on all the 
ordinary questions which either contracting party — 
require to be answered regarding the relation on whic’ 
he is entering "—Law Journal, 

“The priucipal thing that strikes us is the extreme 
terseness and verbal accuracy of the languageemployed. 
+++..e1n this respect he sets a most laudable example to 
text-book writers...... The amount of information com- 
pressed into the book is very large. The plan of the 
book is extremely good."—~Solicitors’ Journal, 

“ A clear and practical view of the subject, unem- 
barrassed by historical associations or unn 
details of procedure, but presenting the existing law 
in a form as intelligible to the public as useful to the 
lawyer.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“So clearly and intelligibly does the book read, that 
for one instant—shall we confess it?—a doubt crossed 
our mind. Like the Chairman of Quarter Sessions of 
whom Talfourd speaks, we hesitated to accept as good 
law what appeared to us such excellent sense."—Zcho, 

“ He has treated it in a manner creditable in point 
of style and highly useful in respect of the material 
results aimed at......Full of merit and of utility to the 
generality of our readers.” — Mechanics’ AM. ne. 

“ Mr. Fawcett deserves the cordial thanks of the 
profession and of the public for this excellent addi- 
tion to the legal literature of the subject.”"—Aforning 
Advertiser. 

London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, her Majesty's 
Law Publishers. 


Now ready, Divisions I. and II, illustrated with Por- 
traits, Views, Maps, Plans of Battles, &€. 
HE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: its 
Causes, Incidents, and Consequences. Edited by 
Captain H. M. Hozisr, F.C.S., F.G.8., Author of “ The 
Seven Weeks’ War,” “The British Expedition to 
Abyssinia,” &c. 
WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22 Paternoster Row, London. 











OUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY.— 
Just published, our NEW BOUND-BOOK 
CATALOGUE, enlarged to over 120 pages, and com- 
prising a list of the best modern editions of standard 
works and books of reference, all elegantly bound, 
selected from a stock of over 50,000 volumes, By post 
on receipt of six stamps. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London. 


CHOOL PRIZE-BOOKS.—Just 
ublished, a REVISED LIST of SELECTED 
ORKS, adapted for School Prizes and Presents; 
including, in addition to the standard and attractive 
works of the day, a large number of valuable remain- 
ders of popular modern books, offered in elegant calf 
and morocco bindings, at half the original published 
prices, in cloth boards, post free. 
BicKgRS and Son’s great bound-book Establishment, 








1 Leicester Square, London. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


ME SSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL propose to 
publish in WEEKLY PENNY NUMBERS, with Two New Illustrations, 
the Novels of the late CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Series will commence with “OLIVER TWIST,” the first Number of which 
will be published on July 1. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL trust that by this Edition they will be enabled to 
place the works of the most popular British Author of the present day in the hands 
of all English Readers. 

NUMBER ONE and PART ONE will be issued at the same time. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
[TN compliance with urgent applications from 


large classes of readers interested in Mr. CARLYLE’S Writings, to whom the 
existing Editions are not accessible because of their price, the Publishers have 
obtained Mr. CARLYLE's consent to the issue of a CHEAP EbITION, printed from the 
Library Volumes which have received his latest revision, and which will appear in 

MONTHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 

Small crown 8vo. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHING, 

The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and 

cloth binding, and issued in the following order:— 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





[ Ready. 





DR. HAKE’S POEMS. 


MA DELIWN E: 
OTHER POEMS AND PARABLES. 
BY THOMAS GORDON HAKE, M.D. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WITH 


“The structure of the verse (in ‘ Madeline’) is even exceptionally grand and well 
combined...... The form of expression adopted in this poem (‘Old Souls’) is of the 
highest order of homely pathos, to which no common word comes amiss, and yet in 
which the sense of reverence and appropriateness is everywhere perfect...... Many 
of these [the shorter poems] reveal the same tender thought for human suffering, 
which is the great charm of the ‘Parables.’ It appears to us, then, that Dr. Hake 
is, in relation to his own time, as original a poet as one can well conceive possible, 
He is uninfluenced by any styles or mannerisms of the day to so absolute a degree 
as to tempt one to believe that the latest English singer he may have even heard of 
is Wordsworth ; while in some respects his ideas and points of view are newer than 
the newest in vogue; and the external affinity frequently traceable to elder poets 
only throws this essential independence into startling and, at times, almost whimsi- 
cal relief.” —Academy. 

“The book has the charm of true poetry. The coming of Daphne and her meet- 
ing with Madeline are described with exceeding power and delicacy. The mournful 
plaint of Madeline to Daphne cannot be too highly praised, and there is pathos of 
the truest sort in the portrayal of her heartrending woe......The ‘ Lily of the Valley’ 
and ‘The Deadly Nightshade '—parables, the one of virtue, the other of vice—are 
both charming...... Dr. Hake generally succeeds best in slight touches of description, 
apt similes, and striking metaphors, that at once attract the reader's notice and 
that straightway make a home for themselves in his memory.”—Zraminer. 

“The ministry of the angel Diphne to her erring human sister is frequently 
related in strains of pure and elevated tenderness. Nor does the poet who can show 
60 much delicacy fail in strength. The description of Madeline as she passes in 
trance to her vengeance is full of vivid pictures and charged with tragic feeling...... 
The individuality of the writer lies in his deep sympathy with whatever affects the 
being and condition of man.,,...Taken as a whole, the book has high and unusual 
claims."—Atheneum. 

* Classical lore has had considerable influence upon the author of ‘ Madeline.’...... 
It exhibits a great deal of true poetic feeling.”—Morning Post. 

“ It [* Madeline’) is full of pnre and noble thought and of fine imagery......There 
is great power in ‘Old Souls,’ the teaching of which, inexpressibly tender and 
solemn, pierces through the grotesque form employed by the author...... Their origi- 
nality, their fire, and their quality, no less than their sustained nobility of aim and 
effort, will secure for them [the poems] a select circle of educated readers.—Sunday 
Times. 

“The poem of ‘ Madeline’ is evidently the production of a practised pen. The 
conceptions are those of a true poet...... Mr. Hake is an attentive student of the deep 
problems connected with human life and nature. This is very noticeable in his 
tales...... "—Guernsey Mail and Telegraph. 

“ That he (the author) possesses a considerable share of the ‘ vision of the faculty 
divine ' we might give many extracts to prove...... There are many smaller poems 
of much beauty in the volume, which, taken all together, show Dr. Hake to be a 
poet of no inconsiderable powers."—Morning Advertiser, 

“ There are four (‘ Parables *) altogether, and to read any one of the four is to 
read something that will dwell long on the memory...... As a thinker Dr. Hake is 
original and careful ; as a teacher he is genial, sympathetic, and earnest; as a poet 
he is musical, finished, and sure-footed. He is humorous without being coarse, feel- 
ing without being sentimental, and quaint without the affectation of quaintuess."— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

* cseee It is a rare pleasure to take up a volume of verse by an author who has 
hitherto been unknown to us, and find that his faculty of expression, though very 
considerable, actually halts behind his faculty of thought and feeling...... Dr. Hake 
must be congratulated on having produced a book of poems which places him be- 
yond all doubt within an exceedingly select circle of writers...... One of Dr. Hake's 

marables, called ‘Old Souls to Mend,’ is most artless, most audacious, or both..... . 

deas and images are grouped together according to some law which the ordinary 
reader fails to detect, though he can recognize the beauty of the effect produced. We 
bid a farewell, which we hope is not final, to Dr. Hake, with a confident sense that 
there is another really original poet among us."—Guardian. 

“Tt is no common mind that could have written that quaint poem called ‘Old 
Souls,’ and we venture tosay that those who read it once will read it twice.” 
—Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





HE STORY of the AMERICAN FISHERIES.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 43d, which also contains View and 

Plan of Art and Science Schools, Gloucester—Beauty of Form in the Flower Gar- 

den, with Illustrations—On the Proposed Works at Christchurch, Dublin—Our 

Asphalte Pavements—The Building Arts in Russia—The Education of the Blind, 
&c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


NV USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





a, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzceratp. 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, (Just ready, 
OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxron Formay. In 
vol. crown 8yo. (Ready. 
MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 1 vol, 
(Just ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 3 vols. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farszoy, Author of 
“Grif,” &. 3 vols. 


MY HEROINE. A New Story. 1 vol. 
CLARA DELAMAINE: a Novel. By Arex. Wx, 


CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. 


Eyre. In3 yols, (This day, 


FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols, 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 8 vols, 
HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Arnot, 
a Novel. 


DE WALDEN. In 3 vols. 

MADAME LA MARQUISE: By the 
Author of “Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong,” &. 3 vols 

OLD MARGARET. By Henry Krinestey, Author 
of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Rayenshoe,” &. 2 vols. [Next week. 


FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.S.E. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, Memoirs of 


Mr. Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. In 1 vol. (Just ready. 


By Setwry 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





In One Volume, 8vo, with Portrait, price 16s. 
| hie LOYOLA and the EARLY JESUITS. By 
STEWART Rose. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. crown 8y0, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
AINT-SIMON and SAINT-SIMONISM; a Chapter in the 
History of Socialism in France. By Arruur J. Bootu, M.A., Author of 
* Robert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 28 6d, stitched. 
N ESSAY intended to Interpret and Develope Unsolved 


Ethical Questions in Kant’s “Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Ethics,” 
By DAVID ROWLAND, Author of *‘ The Second Table of the Commandments,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
WORKS by CHARLES BRAY. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 93, cloth. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, 
Mental, and Social Science. 
On FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES, price 5s. 
The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS, Third 
Edition, price 3s 6d, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in crown 8yo, price Eighteenpence, 
N CAMPHOR as a VEGETARLE, MINERAL, and 
FOSSIL. Being Part IL. of a Short Essay on Practical Experimental Philo- 
sophy, its Useand Abuse. By the Wife of R. WILLIs, M.A., F.R.S., &., Jacksonian 
Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Oo., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, uniform, price Eighteenpence, 
CHLORINE, CHLORIDE of LIME, and CHLOROFORM; being 


Part I. of the above Essay. 


ALPINE SUMMER QUARTERS for INVALIDS. 
Second Edition, with Map, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 

rMHE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 

to INVALIDS; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 
By C. T. WiLLrAMs, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at 
Brompton. Revised and enlarged; with an Appendix on Alpine Summer Quarters 
and the Mountain Cure. 
“ Invalids who winter abroad in these parts will find that this little book contains 
much useful information, and it is written in an easy, agreeable style.”"—Lancet, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
HURCHES and their CREEDS. By the Rev. Sir Pariie 
PERRING, Bart., late Scholar of Triu. Coll., Cambridge, and University 


Medallist. 
CONTENTS. 


8. Everlasting Damnation. 

9. Biblical Revision. 

10. Passages in the Gospel Revised. 

11. Gospel Accounts of the Resurrection 


Conformists and Nonconformists. 

A Hint to the Bishops. 

Regulation of Public Worship. 

. Expenses of Public Worship. 

. Episcopal Ordination. , 

Non-Episcopal Ordination. Harmonized. 

The Baptismal Service. 12. Silver Filings. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 





Noe ome 





THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London, 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


qghe ART of SKETCHING from 
NATURE. By Putte H. DELAMOTTE, Professor 
of Drawing at King's College and King's College 
School, London. Illustrated with 25 Woodeuts 
and 24 Chromo-Lithographs. Imperial 4to, price 
£3 38. (Just published. 
« Thi ume is put forward as a complete practical 
qudennd assistant to all who desire to study the Art 
¢ Sketching from Nature in Water-Colours. The 
poll ce of instruction is illustrated by progressive 
cxamples in chromo-lithograph. Many of these are 
: roductions of water-colour drawings by Prout, E. 
W Cooke, R.A., Varley, Girtin, Dewint, Birket Foster, 
G. Thomas, and the author, and will give the book a 
permanent value to all lovers of English art.” 


GILBART’S PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of BANKING. Thoroughly revised 
and brought down to the Present Time. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 16s. (/mmediately. 

This important Treatise has long been considered 
the Standard Work on Banking, and to increase its 
tation and utility the proprietors have had it 
thoroughly revised and adapted to the practice of 
the present day. They have also prefixed the Author's 

Treatise on the “ Principles and History of Banking, 

go as to make it the most valuable Text-Book on the 


subject extant. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED: a 

Catalogue of Synonymous Words in the English 

uage, with their various Shades of Meaning, 

&c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard 

Writers. By C. J. Surru, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford, 

Author of * Synonyms and Antonyms,” &, Demy 
8y0, 16s. 


NINETY-THREE; or, the Story of 
the French Revolution, from the Recollections of 
my French Tutor. By JoHN W. LYNDON. Crown 
8yo, 7s 6d. [Just published. 


COLONIAL ADVENTURES and EX- 
PERIENCES. By a UNtversiry MAN. A 
genuine Account of the Ordinary Experiences of a 
Man of Education adrift in the Colonies without 
resources. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S SONG-BOOK for 
CHILDREN. Containing Twenty-Four Popular 
Songs, &c., by ALFRED Scott GAtty, Composer of 
“OQ! fair dove, O! fond dove.” Wcap. 4to, 4s 6d. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of 
their Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. The 
Revised Edition. By GeorGe STANLEY. Royal 
8yo0, £2 2s. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 





THE COMING RACE. 


“Language, literature, and the arts, all touched on 
with admirable verisimilitude, are impressed into the 
service of his thesis; and often in reading of the 
delights of this underground Utopia, have we sighed 
for the refreshing tranquillity of that lamp-lit laud.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“The author of the ‘Coming Race’ tells us a simple 
though circumstantial narrative with an air of truth 
and reality which it is extremely difficult to doubt...... 
The book furnishes amusing commentaries on all sorts 
of existing institutions. The ironyis neither bitter nor 
ill-natared. [t is sustained without effort, and the 
artistic skill of construction in the volume is marked 
enough to give an interesting vitality and realism to 
the dramatis person#.....0... A curious, suggestive, and 
interesting book.”"—Daily News. 

“There is an undercurrent of humour and irony 
running through the vision, it is true; but it has, never- 
theless, a half-painful, half-grotesque air of earnestness 
in it, as though the writer were quite prepared to dis- 
cover any day the people of which he has dreamt, and | 
as though he thirsted for that discovery as a solace to | 
his soul." — Standard. 

“There is not a page of it that would willingly be 
missed by any intelligent reader, while the matter 
receives additional interest from the singular clearness, 
vigour, and beauty of the language.”—Scotsman. 

“Its kindly satire, its gentle moralizings, its healthy 
humour, and its extensive knowledge well applied, 
combine to separate it from the mass of ephemeral 
publications, and give evidence of literary skill very 
rarely to be met with in books written for the circu- 
lating libraries."—Eraminer. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





By AUTHORITY. 
HE REVISED EDITION of the 
STATUTES, Vou. IL, WILLIAM AND MARY TO 10 
Ge9, IIL, A.D. 1688 to 1770. Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of the Statute Law Committee, and Published by 
the Authority of Her Majesty's Government. Imperial 
8v0, price 20s. 
Eyre and Sportiswoopz, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
And all Bookseilers, 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, Is; 
by post, 1s 1d. 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 

on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE, 

By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D., Cantab. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 

London: J.and A. CHURCHILL. Harrogate: THOMAS 

HOLiiys, 





tion, than in the perusal of these‘ Fables.’...... The trans- 


THE CONTEMPO 


RARY REVIEW: 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
2s 6d Monthly. 


CONTENTS For JUNE. 


THE COMMUNE IN PArts, 
. Mr. JoHN Mortey’s Essays. By 
. ON THE ABSOLUTE. 
. Brion AND Moscuvs 


PMID ON 


. THE CUTTLE-FISH. 
9. THE PACIFIC Express. 
10. THE SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE. 
11, MenTAL Eyo.ution, By Herbert 


By R. H. 


By Joseph Mazzini. 


Robert Buchanan. 


By A. J. E. Russell, M.P. 
By the Rev. James Davis, 
. WHY DISSENTERS DESIRE DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Rev. Henry Allon, 
. LOCALISM AND CENTRALISM. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
. THe ZEstuerics or Worsuip. By the Rey. Professor Cheetham. 
By John Ruskin. 


Synnot, 


By Emily Shirreff, 


Spencer. 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BENONI B 


LAKE, M.D. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH.” 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 


SHOEMAKERS' VILLAGE. By Henry 


HOLBEACH. 2 vols. crown S8vo, 16s. 
“A really clever book."—Saturday Review. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 
MILLER. By Perer BayNe, M.A. 2 vols. demy 
8yvo, 32s. | 

“Mr. Bayne has written two volumes to tell the 
world what it lost in Hugh Miller, and he has donea | 
difficult task well.”—Spectator. | 

“Mr. Bayne’s memoir deserves to take its place | 
among the few specimens of standard biography.”"— | 

Nonconformist. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By Sarau Tyrcer and J. S. Warson. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 16s, 

“Two of the most charming volumes we have read 
for a long time.” —J/lustrated Times, 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITE- 
RARY. By R. H. HvtTon. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
“ Well worth reading by all who value kindly senti- 
ment and delicate appreciation of the literary and 
theological tendencies of the age.—Pull Mall Gazette. 
“ Those volumes will gain what they richly deserve 
7 high place in Euglish literature."—Jritish Quarterly 
vie, 





NEW EDITIONS. 


EPISODES IN AN 


OBSCURE LIFE: 


A CURATE'S EXPERIENCES IN THE TOWER HAMLETS. 


New and Cheaper Edition 


“ Mere extracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of a book like this. 
each character plays a principal part. 


These earnest, 


. 2 vols. crown Syo, 16s. 


Each chapter has its own charms; 


hard-working curates, are the roformers, and 


the episodes in an obscure life of one of these are worth all the highly-coloured romances which now 
form the current literature of the idle and the rich."—Standard. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. 
R.S. RAusTON. With Lilustrations by Houghton 
and Zwecker. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Readers cannot gather wisdom in a more pleasant 
form, or find amusement better mingled with instruc- 


lator has found a house fall of pearls and diamonds, and 
with the help of the publishers and illustrators has dis- 
played his treasures in a pretty and tasteful setting.” — 
Saturday Review. 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J.C. | 
Hare. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. | 
“Tho best handbook of the city and environs of 
Rome ever published....., Cannot be too much com- | 
mended,.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. | 


MEMORIALSof AGNES ELIZABETH 
JONES. By herStstex. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is really the duty of everyone who can possibly 
do it to stady the exceedingly-beautiful character here 
presented to us."—Lilerary Churchman. 

“ Her example is a glorious one.” —Spectator, 


GINX’S BABY: His Birth and other 
Misfortunes. Teuth Edition. Crowa 8yo, 53. 

“A remirkable work......The most powerful political 
satire since the time of Swift......We should all read 
and think about such a book as this when we can get it, 
which is seldom."—enry Kingsley, in the Edinburgh 
Daily Review, 





NOW READY. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT : 


A STUDY FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rey. G. A. JACOB, D.D., 
Late Head Master of Christ's Hospital. 
Post Svo, 16s. 


CONTENTS, 


1. The Apostles and the Christian | 4. The Laity, or Christian Body at 
A Large (with their Position and | A. Some Practices aud Doctrines of 


Church. (Church. 
2. The First Organization of the 
3. A Further Consideration of the 
Christian Ministry (with a spe- | ¢ 
cial reference to the Question 
whether it is rightly regarded as 
a Priesthood). 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Reasons 
for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic.” —Dean Stanley, in the Spectator. 


Daties). 


a 


Public Worship. 

Christian Baptism. 

The Lord's Supper. 
Application and Conclusion, 


Appendices. 


the Early Church. 
B. The Authority of Councils. 
C. Confession, Absolution, aud Pena- 


ance. 
D. The Apostolical Succession, 


‘‘The SPIRITS in PRISIN”: a 
Sermon on the State of the Dead. Preached in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, on Sanday, April 30, 1871, by EB. 
H. PLumeree, M.A. Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London. Sewed, Is. 





PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST; 


A FAMILIAR ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO INDIA. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 


“The style is admirable, the statements are full of interest, the descriptions of cities, scenery, and people 
vivacious and picturesque; and it may be questioned whether any book of the kind hitherto published has so 


agreeable companion, is at the sume time a trustworthy 


HEROINES in OBSCURITY : a Second 
Series of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” By SARAH 
TYTLER. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


| just a claim to popularity. Dr. Macleod exercises what may be called a persona! attraction over his readers. He 
" | keeps them en rapport with himself, makes them see what he saw, and feel what he felt, and, while acting the 


guide,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The STORY of HARE COURT : being 
the History of an Independent Church By JouN 
B. Mars. Crown 8vo. 





STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 24s. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY, 


FROM 1848 TO 1852. 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
By the Late NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 
EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER, M. ©. M SIMPSON. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW BOOKS. 








JOURNALS KEPT in FRANCE and ITALY, from 1848 to 1852. 


With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By the late NASSAU WILLIAM Senior. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. Simpson. In 2 yols. post 8vo, cloth, 243, 


The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By Frederic Eden. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Six Sermons suggested 


by the Voysey Judgment. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooks. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


NOTES on the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1871, by an 


ART CRITIC. 8yo, sewed, 6d. 
4 


oO 
A NEW NOVEL. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman, Author of 


“A Fatal Error.” 2 vols., cloth, £1 1s, 
HENRY S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


The New Serial Story, “GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART!” by 


RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of * Cometh up as a Flower” and * Red as a 








Rose is She,” will be commenced in the Juty NumBer of the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, 

THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
CHRONICLES of, GOLDEN _FRIARS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 
The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William Gilbert, Author 
ROOKSTONE. By the Author of “Wild as a Hawk,” &ec. 
JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “From Thistles— 

Grapes?” 3 vols, 

The ‘ OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
A PEERLESS WIFE, By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 
DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trollope, Author of “La Beata,” 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


Now ready, with Facsimiles and Woodcuts, 4to, 63s. 


THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUS. 
PROFESSIONALLY INVESTIGATED. 
By MR. CHARLES CHABOT, Expert. 
With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. EDWARD TWISLETON. 


question now before us will probably with most candid 


—_——________ 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StReer. 


HURST & BLACKETYS 
NEW WORKS, 


My Experiences of the War 
between FRANCE and GERMANY. By ARCHI 
BALD FORBES, one of the Special Corr a 
of the Daily News, 2 vols. ove ee 

“This work will be read with unflagging in 

We recommend it as one of the best ones mrs 

war. It is written in a vivid and picturesque style, 

and is replete with incidents of personal adventure and 
narratives of absorbing interest, at once true and 
remarkable.”"— United Service Magazine, 


Life and Letters of William 


BEWICK the ARTIST. Edited by Tu 
LANDSEER, A.R.A, 2 vols., with Portrait, — 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 
HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8¥0, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s, 

The Times, May 26.—“ Mrs, Harvey's book gives ug 
an account of one of the most delightful and romantic 
voyages that ever was made. We cannot call to mind 
any account written of late years which is so full of 
valuable information upon Turkish household life,” 


VOLS. III. AND IV. oF 
Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 
Dedicated by Express Per. 


HepwortnH Dixon. 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work, 
THikp Epition. 

“Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.” —Times, 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 


in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. SECOND Epitioy, 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble 
A Cheshire Story. By ONe of the Hovse of 
EGERTON. 1 vol., 63. 


Second Edition. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem 
Chapel,” &. 3 vols. 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir,” 3 vols. 

“The year has produced some good stories, but 
nothing that deserves more thoroughly than ‘ Restored’ 
to be proclaimed ‘the’ novel of the season. It stirs 
the reader's deepest feelings, its characters are new, its 
plans and incidents original. It is an exceptionally 
good novel, and will be widely read.”—Morning Post. 


James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined 
in tone, and easy in style.”"—Globe, 

“ This novel is conceived and executed in the purest 
spirit. The illustrations of society in its various phases 


are cleverly and spiritedly done." —Post. 
The Next Generation. By John 
“Mr, Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.” 


FRANCIS MAGuIRE, M.P. 3 vols. 
—Times, June 8. 


“Readers who will not care for the political and 
social bearing of this book will readily accept it in its 
semblance of fiction, and will find in it most of the 
elements which make up a capital novel."—Post, 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting novel."—T7imes, 


Artiste. By Maria W. Grant. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 





9 
CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71. 

Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

London EFFINGHAM WILSON, 
Exchange. 
Price 2s 6d ; 


Publisher, Royal 


or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 





“We presume that the curious and extremely inter- 
esting volume which Mr. Twisleton and Mr. Chabot, 
the ‘expert,’ have just given to the public will be 
accepted by the greater part of it as virtually settling 
the venerable question of the authorship of the Junius 
Letters......Mr. Twisleton's singular story of the verses 
to Miss Giles furnishes in truth one of the most remark- 
able instances of circumstantial testimony ever adduced. 
Receive the evidence as Mr. Twisleton gives it, and it 
is simply irresistible. The opponent can only deny 
the evidence; and it is exceedingly difficult to do this. | 
The verdict of such a man as Mr. Chabot on the | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


people turn the scale at once. He is very unlikely to 
be mistaken, and he has really no temptation to mis- | 
lead...... The volume contains a mass of proof most | 
carefully elaborated and digested by himself, exposing 
the gradual method by which he arrived for his own | 
part at certitude on the subject. His dissertation is of 
the highest value on the general subjects of the law of 
handwriting, and it is in this respect that it will, in the | 
long run, chiefly commend itself to the reader."— 
Cornhill Magazine. 





FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, coutaining Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 

Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 


June, 1871, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


FANE: a Memoir. By Robert 


Lytron. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


SCRAMBLES AMONG the ALPS, 1860-69. 
Including the First Ascent of the Matterhorn, and 
the Attempts which preceded it. And Observations 
on Glacial Phenomena on the Alps and in Green- 
land. By Epwarp Wuymrer. With Maps and 
100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, 


The BOOK of SER MARCO POLO: the 
Venetian. Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels 
of the East A New English Version. Illustrated 
by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern 
Travels. By Colonel Henry Yue, C.B. With 
100 Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 
42s. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? The HAND- 
WRITING of JUNIUS. Professionally Investi- 
gated. By Mr. CHARLES CHABOT, Expert. With 
Preface and Collateral Evidence by the Hon. 
EpWARD TWISLETON. With Facsimiles and Wood- 
cuts. 4to, 63s. 


TRAVELS of a PIONEER of COMMERCE 
in PIGTALL and PETTICOATS, on an Overlar 
Journey from China towards India. By T. 
CooPER, late Agent for the Chamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 
168, 


The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. The 


HOLY BIBLE, according to the Authorized Ver- 
sion, A.D, 1611, with an Explanatory and Critical 
Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation. 
By Bisnors and other CLERGY of the ANGLICAN 
Church. Edited by F, C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. Vol. I.: The Pentateuch. Medium 8vo, 
30s, 


A HISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH 
ITALY, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, 
Milan, Friuli, Breschia, from the 14th to the 16th 
Century. Drawn up from fresh materials and 
recent researches in the Archives of Italy. By J. 
A. CRoWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With lilus- 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 
and WEST. Six Lectures delivered at Oxford by 
H. SumNER MAyYNe, Corpus Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Oxford, 8vo, 9s, 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: Researches into 
the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Art, and Custom. By E. B. TYLor, Author 
of the “Early History of Mankind.” 2 vols. 8vo, 
43, 


id 
= 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on SELEC- 
TION in RELATION to SEX. By CHARLES 
Darwin, F.R.S. 7th Thousand. With LIllustra- 
tions. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


OUR NAVAL COAST DEFENCES. By 


E. J. REev, C.B. 8vo, 1s. 


The SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 
Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. By W. 
RoBInson, F.L.S., Author of “ Alpine Flowers.” 
With 60 Llustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited with Introductions and Notes. By Rev. 
WHITWELL Etwiy. Vol. VIL (CORRESPONDENCE, 
Vol. I.) With Portrait. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of the 
ANCIENT WORLD; or, the History, Geography, 
and Antiquities of Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldea, 
Media, and Persia. By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
M.A. Second Edition, revised. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. [Next week. 


The NOVELS and NOVELISTS of the 
XVIIITH CENTURY;; in Illustration of the Man- 
ners and Morals of the Age. By WILLIAM For- 
arta. 0, Author of “Life of Cicero.” Post 8yo, 

is 6d. 


On the MANUFACTURE of RUSSIAN 
SHEET-IRON, with every detail of the process 
illustrated. By JOHN Percy, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Tilustrations. 8yo, [Just ready. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the MIDDLE 
AGES. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by WILLIAM Sirs, D.C.L., 
LL.D. 1 vol. post Svo, 7s 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW SERIES OF MR. FROUDE’S ESSAYS. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
CONTENTS, 
THe MERCHANT AND HIS WIFE. 
On Progress, 
THE COLONIES ONCK Mork. 
EDUCATION. 
A Fortnicat in Kerry.—P ant II. 
ENGLAND'S WAR. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD APPLIED TO History. 


CALVINISM. 

A Bisnor OF THE TWeLrTn CENTURY. 

FATHER NEWMAN ON “ THE GRAMMAR OP 
ASSENT.” 

CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF PROTESTANTISM. 

ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 

A Fortnignt tn Kerry.—Part L. 

ReciPrRocaL Dutizs OF STATE AND SUBJECT. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, price 12s, 


THE THIRD EDITION OF THE FIRST SERIES. 





VoLuMEs I. and I. just published, in Syo, price 30s, 


HISTORY OF 


By WILHELM IHNE. 


“We can point to few historical works which are | claim to such a position than any of his predecessors 
more delightful, certainly to none more WRSNSERER, | We know that this statement is calculated to provoke 
more accurate, or more true."—Saturday Review. | indignant denials from many of the ablest of the 

* A work of great value and importance, being framed | younger students at both our Universities, who have 
on the results of all the best research since the days of | been trained upon Mommsen, and repay their teacher 
Niebuhr and Arnold, and written in a philosophic and | with an enthusiastic admiration which few writers 
truly historical spirit."—Fortnight/y Review. | on the history of ages long past have the capacity 

“ Whether any writer of Roman history is destined | to elicit; but we venture to predict that in a very 
in our own day to occupy the place which Mr. Grote | short period, if Dr. Mommsen be not entirely 
has long filled with reference to Greek, is a question to | superseded, this work of Dr. Ibne's will take the place 
which it is impossible to give a decided answer; but | of the text-book in Roman history which that of his 
we can fearlessly assert that Dr. Ihne has a higher | predecessor now holds.”"—John Bull 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


THE ROME. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ALPINE EXPERIENCES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS: 
A COLLECTION OF SCATTERED ESSAYS. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With Seven Woodcnt Illustrations by E. WHYMPER. 


“We strongly recommend those who are not familiar | ing of the collection. But in a book, every page of 
with the subject of Alpine climbing from books to | which suggests matter for fruitful meditation, or kin- 
make the acquaintance under the practical lead of | dies the inborn love of perilous adventure, it is difficult 
Professor Tyndall. There are very few, we imagine, | if not impossible, to select isolated passages for special 
who possess better physical qualifications for genuine | commendation. The marvellous lucidity of expression, 
hard climbing, and we know no one who is more com- | the fecundity of ilustration, and the penetrating ob- 
pletely master of the art of description. Always clear, | servation which mark the consummate literary artist, 
telling, and decisive, his style occasionally rises into | are never absent from the workmanship of Professor 
real eloquence; and one may find scattered over his | Tyndall...... Those who look for pithy phrases, in which 
pages bits of clever writing which satisfy the most the experience of a lifetime is condensed, will find 
fastidious literary palate. The paper describing his | their taste gratified on every page of this charming 
ascent of the Weisshorn is perhaps the most interest- | volume.”—G/obe, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN TYNDALL, LLD., F.RS. 


SECOND EDITION, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE FOR 
UNSCIENTIFIC PEOPLE: 
A Series of detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.B.S., 


. THe CONSTITUTION OF NATURE, 10, ON CHEMICAL RAYS AND THE STRUCTURE AND 
LIGHT OF THE SKY. 


1 
. . » | 
OUGHTS ON PRAYER AND NATURAL LAW. 
Ln | 11. Dust AND Disease. 
| 
| 


wo 


3. MIRACLES AND SPECIAL PROVIDENCES, ADDITION TO “ DUST AND DISEASR.” 
4, MATTER AND Force. 12. Lire AND LETTERS OF FARADAY. 

5. AN ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. | 13, AN ELemMentary LecTURE ON MAGNBTISM. 
Scope AND Lor OF SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM. 14. a or 

ScreNTIFIC USE OF THE IMAGINATION, DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 

ON RADIATION. SCIENCE AND SPIRirs. 

ON RADIANT HEAT IN RELATION TO THE COLOUR VITALITY. 

AND CHEMICAL CoNSTITUTION OF Bovbigs. | 


Sense 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON MIRACLES. 


“These fragments of science are real bits of sparkling ore. These crambs of wisdom thrown from a rich 
man’s table make a wholesome and savoury feast, which all unscientific people, aud many who know a 


deal about science, may accept with thankfulness.” —Zraminer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies carefully selected from the lists of the Leading Publishers are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of ajl the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, aud will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrick—4 KinG STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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This day, in 2 vols. crown Svo, price 21s. 


AT LAST: 


A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WitTH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


“In this book Mr. Kingsley revels in the gorgeous wealth of West Indian 
‘vegetation, bringing before us one marvel after another, alternately sating and 
piquing our curiosity. Whether we climb the cliffs with him, or peer over into 
narrow bays which are being hollowed out by the trade-surf, or wander through 
impenetrable forests, where the tops of the trees form a green cloud overhead, or 
gaze down glens which are watered by the clearest brooks, running through masses 
of palm and banana, and all the rich variety of foliage, we are equally delighted 
and amazed.”—Athenewum. 


This day, 2 vols., crown S8yo, 21s, 


A MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 


TRAGEDIAN. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By JULIAN CHARLES 
Youn, M.A., Rector of Iimington. With Portraits and Sketches. 


4+Mr, Young is one of those pleasant diarists who, it is to be feared, are rapidly 
becoming as extinct as the delightful letter-writers of a past age.......In this budget 
of anecdotes, fables, and gossip, old and new, relative to Scott, Moore, Chalmers, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Matthews, the 3rd and 4th Georges, Bowles, Beck- 
ford, Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, D'Orsay, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Louis Blanc, Gibson, Constable, and Stanfleld (the list might be much extended), 
the reader must be hard indeed to please who cannot flud entertainment.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 

“There is hardly a page of it which was not worth printing. There is hardly a 
line which has not some kind of interest attaching to it. When we have mentioned 
that the extracts from Mr. Young's own journal abound in choice anecdotes of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott, and many others of the great men of the last 
generation with whom he was brought into personal contact, we have said enough 
to prove the interest of the work, even if it had less of the grace and vivacity which 
characterize it from beginning to end.”"— Guardian. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, price 24s. 


The LIFE of ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 


FIRST EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 1621-1683. By W. D. Curistie, M.A., 
formerly Her Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to Brazil. 
“There are few characters in English history better worth studying than that of 
the First Earl of Shaftesbury. Mr. Christie is no ordinary biographer; acute, culti- 
‘vated, zealous, industrious, scrupulously accurate, justly confident in his resources 
and his views, he possesses the marked advantage of a peculiar training for his 
task, He has held high appointments in the diplomatic service, and he was an 
active member of the House of Commons for some years."—Quarterly Review, 
“ A very full and laborious account of one of the most striking characters in the 
gallery of English politicians. Mr. Christie supplies his reader with a full and close 
narrative of the political facts of that loathely time."—Fortnightly Review. 


In globe $vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d; cloth plain, 3s 6d. 


The GLOBE EDITION of DRYDEN’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited by W. D. Curisti£, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“One of the best edited of the Globe Series. Everything seems to be done which 
is needful. A good Life of the poet is prefixed, the best readings are adopted, the 
quotations are verified, the notes are to the purpose, and really clear up the difficul- 
ties. Lastly,a most full glossary is appended. Let us add the edition is most 
carefully edited, and will be of real use to all students.”— Westminster Review. 

“ An admirable edition, the result of great research and of a careful revision of 
the text. The memoir prefixed contains, within less than ninety pages, as much 
sound criticism and as comprehensive a biography as the student of Dryden need 
desire."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Just ready, in demy 8vo, price 16s., Vol. IL. of 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S LIFE of MILTON. Nar- 


rated in Connection with the POLITICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, and 
LITERARY HISTORY of HIS TIME. (Vol. L., 8vo, 18s.) 


The RED RIVER EXPEDITION. By Captain 


G. L. Huysue, Rifle Brigade, late on the Staff of Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
C.B., Commander of the Expedition. 8yo, 10s 6d, with Maps. (This day. 


“The account of this wonderful pioneer campaign is simply but ably and plea- 
Bantly given by the author, whom we congratulate on having produced not only a 
very interesting bock, but also an enduring and authentic record of one of the most 
creditable achievements ever accomplished by British soldiers." —Atheneum. 


OUR BATHS and WELLS: the Mineral Waters 


of the British Islands, with a List of Sea-Bathing Places. By JouN MacPuer- 
80N, M.D, Extra feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


GREEK and ENGLISH DIALOGUES for Use in 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By Joun Sruart BLACKIE, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


The ATONEMENT of CHRIST. Six Lectures 


delivered in Hereford Cathedral during Holy Week, 1871. By ALFRED BARRY, 
D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME of “the GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Brothers. New 


Edition. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


NOTICE.—A look just published under the title of “JOHN 
JERNINGHAM'’S JOURNAL,” which is printed, bound, pee 
prefaced in a style that might lead the public to infer that it isa 
continuation, is not written by, and appears without the knowledge of 
the author of “Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.” 

SECOND EDITION, extra fcap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 


MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL 


“ Criticism of a formal kind would be wasted on a little volume which is at o 
80 informal and so graceful, which belongs to no school of poetry, in which the 
verse sometimes runs along in an easy colloquial manner, making us almost fo. 
that it is verse at all, sometimes leaps as cheerily as a mountain streamlet ovrte 
rocks, and anon wails sadly like the sudden moaning of the wind in a forest of 
pines.”"—Daily News. 


“One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a moment's attention, is that 
it is unique—original, indeed, is not too strong a word—in its Conception and 
execution."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR; its Antecedents and 


its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier. Crown Syo, with Maps and Plans, és, 
(Just ready, 
“ & highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes 
and possessing unusual opportunities for verifying and correcting first accounts 
and impressions by conversations with prominent actors in the great drama, the 
author has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest 
by many civilians, and profit by all military men.”—Athenxum. 


NEW and CHEAP EDITION, just ready. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
¢ 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, extra fcap. 8vo, 43 6d. 


The FALL of MAN, and other Sermons. By the 


Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., Head Master of Marlborough College, Hon, 
Chaplain to the Queen, 


NEW EDITION, with new Profaco, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, just ready. 


PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD TESTAMENT, 


By the Rey. F. D. Mavurics, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 


SPRING COMEDIES: Stories by Lady Barker, 


Author of “ Stories About :—;” “Station Life in New Zealand.’ 
CONTENTS:—A Wedding Story—A Stupid Story—A Scotch Story—A Man's 
Story. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


“The stories are remarkably well told in a lively, spirited style, and with much 
power of description."—Lilerary Churchman, 


LYRICAL POEMS. By F. T. Palgrave, late 


Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Extra fceap. 8vo, 6s. This day. 


“ A volume of pure, quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, and alive with 
thoughts of genuine poetry. Turn where we will, throughout the volume we find 
traces of beauty, tenderness, and truth; true poet's work, touched and refined by 
the master-hand of a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles."—Standard, 


ESSAYS on ART. By F. T. Palgrave. Extra 


fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS. By F. T. Palgrave. 


Edition, enlarged, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


CONVICT ONCE : a Poem. By J. Brunton 


“A remarkable book, and one that if once taken up, is certain to be read 
throughout.”—Scotsman. 


pre a have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Stephens a genuine poet.”—Glasgow 
eraid, 


MRS. WEBSTER’S WORKS. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 

A WOMAN SOLD, and other Poems, Extra feap, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
PROMETHEUS BOUND of AMSCHYLUS. Literally 


Translated into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Literally Translated into 


English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


PORTRAITS. Second Edition, Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“Tf Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself she will most assuredly take @ 
higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done.” — Westminster Review. 


“Mrs. Webster's ‘Dramatic Studies’ and ‘Translations’ have won for her an 
honourable place among our female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour 
and dramatic realization, and bids fair to be the most successful claimaint of 5 
Browning's mantle.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


Third 
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